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“Who is to Blame?” 
By Epwin W. Cuuss, Litt.D., California, Pa. 


One of the progressive city superintendents of a West- 
ern state recently had an article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
on “Environment versus School.” It is the story of a 
bad boy. Harry Brown is, in the language of the day, a 
degenerate. He is a child of the street, a son of a worth- 
less immigrant, a lad whose munificent patrimony consis- 
ted of the care of two dependent brothers and a passion- 
ate, vacillating temperament. The end of the pathetic 
story finds this child of manifest destiny languishing in 
jail, a companion of criminals. 

The writer closes the recital of his well-told story with 
the following paragraph: “Who is to blame that Harry 
Browns are to be found in every city? Can our public 
schools be expected to reach and reclaim them? Is not 
—— attendance upon our schools a necessary 
s p ? ” . 

It is not my purpose to answer the first of these ques- 
tions. John Fiske has lately written upon the “Mystery 
of Evil,” and I shall ask Mr. Fiske, Herbert Spencer, 
Lombroso, Nordau, and the sociologists and theologians 
to continue their explanations of why Harry Browns are 
now and have been since the days when Cain left for the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden. 

The second of these questions is not so difficult to 
answer. The public schools are not reformatory schools. 
There always will be Harry Browns whom the public 
schools cannot reach. This is no more to the discredit 
of the public school system than the assertion that there 
will always be incurable diseases is a slander upon the 
noble art of healing. Our public schools are not respon- 
sible for the Harry Browns and are not to be criticised 
because they cannot reclaim them. 

Let me not be understood as asserting that the writer 
of the article prompting these remarks, charges the 
schools with the responsibility of making the Harry 
Browns. Yet the hasty reader might infer that here is 
another testimony to the inefficiency of the much lauded 
public school system of the United States. For the last 
year the popular magazines have been having their pages 
filled with alarming tirades against the “Modern Jugger- 
naut” grinding its victims under the remorseless wheels 
of the public schools, or the “ Murder of the Innocents of 
the 19th Century,” or the “Curse in Education.” Now 
the amusing part of this is that not one of these articles 
was written by a writer who knew enough to write with 
the authority of a master. It really would be no more 
presumptuous for a school man to write for a medical 
journal upon the proper treatment of cancer than for a 
physician to diagnose the case of the public schools. And 
in that happy day when the schoolmaster shall have his 
rights because he has insisted on them the novelist will 
put his fiction in novels and the society lady will write for 
the society papers instead of telling the much-abused 
school men and women what they ought to do. 

We as school teachers must insist on our limitations. 
This may not be a palatable doctrine, but it is a truth 
full of efficacy and comfort. Let this silly twaddle about 
the omnipotence of the teacher cease. If we go about 
the land declaring that modern civilization is the direct 
product of the public school, we must be prepared to 
father the vices of modern civilization. But the school 
is only one of the several great agencies that have to do 
with the education of the child. The family and the 


church are older than the public school, and the school 
dare not passively allow the criticism that should be 
directed against these venerable and indispensable insti- 
tutions to fall upon the public school. The judge, the 
lawyer, the physician, the minister, the merchant, as 
well as the teacher, is under obligation to reform and re- 
claim the Harry Browns of society. 

The best of boys, the boy that goes to school every day 
there is school, sits under the influence of the teacher but 
one thousand hours in the year. There are almost nine 
thousand hours in a year. Where is he the other eight 
thousand? What intarest have his parents in him? 
Who are his companions? What books does he read ? 
I see one of the Harry Browns, this July day, shuffling 
past my window with another Brown. Lazy, vicious, de- 
praved, because his home is the breeder of criminality. 
He will be in school during the next year about four 
hundred hours. On the street and in his home over 
eight thousand hours. A few years hence the critic of 
the public schools will hold him up to the gentle gaze of 
the popular magazine readers as the product of the pub- 
lic schools. And the sad part of the whole story is that 
the sensitive heart of many a teacher will be hurt by 
such unreasoning and unreasonable criticism. 

As to the third question: It is idle to offer compul- 
sory attendance as a panacea to reform and reclaim the 
Harry Browns. The state has a right to make atten- 
dance compulsory, and it may be necessary to exercise 


that right. But that will not cure the disease. It is 


a ga medicine that is needed, but medicine of another 
nd. 
Sr 


Employment and Dismissal of Teachers. 


By Eric EDWARD RosLinG, President Board of Education, 
Tacoma, Wash. t 


School boards who make the lowest salary at which a 
teacher can possibly be procured the criterion in the se- 
lection teachers, have a very crude conception of their 
sacred trust. If the school system is allowed to degen- 
erate by reason of incompetent teachers,our governmental 
structure will be seriously undermined, and the blame for 
this may justly be laid at the door of the school adminis- 
trative powers. 

The large amount of parental responsibility delegated 
to the board and extraordinary powers conferred by the 
state in creating the board the legal guardians of our 
schools, make divine guidance and wisdom very neces- 

The school board should be held strictly account- 
able for the manner of administering its trust. 

The personnel of the board is, therefore, the first con- 
sideration: water will not rise higher than its source, 
and a board, itself deficient in manhood, character and 
moral worth, cannot be relied upon to make these quali- 
fications, as they should, the first test of fitness in the 
selection of teachers. The board should be non-partisan ; 
by proper manipulation, men and women of Christian 
character, good standing, without political aspirations or 
axes to grind, can be elected. 

The teacher is the school ; her influence is greater than 
that of the text-books, apparatus or laboratories, and 
should awaken in the pupils the highest and noblest pur- 
poses ; hence the need of great care in the selection of 
teachers. The superintendent, as official adviser of the 
board, should, after personal investigation, recommend at 
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least three names for each vacancy. These should be 
given some substitute work, and the board, or at least 
the teachers’ committee or paid supervisors, after per- 
sonal investigation of fitness, make the final selection. 
Appointment of relatives, or inquiry into politics of ap- 
plicant, should be avoided. 

Election ‘should be for one year or to the end of the 
current school year rather than for an indefinite term or 
life, subject to good behavior, as an annual election tends 
to maintain a high standard of work and affords a good 
opportunity to dismiss an unsatisfactory teacher. Re- 
elections should take place just before the summer vaca- 
tion, but the renewed contracts take effect with the be- 
ginning of the fall semester. The annual election must 
not degenerate into a mere formality, or the value of 
same is lost. Good teachers become more valuable with 
each year of added experience, and should be retained at 
any reasonable cost. 

’ Except in summary cases teachers should have fair 
warning of possible discharge and special attention given 
to both class and teacher, thus probably saving her to the 
profession. If she has not the making of a successful 
teacher, tell her so kindly, but do not arm her with 
credentials and recommendations calculated to deceive 
other boards as to her qualifications. 


Summary of paper before Department of School Administra- 
tion, N. E. A., July 13. 
Sr 


Libraries in the Schools. 


FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT IN PROCURING 
LIBRARIES FOR AND THEIR PROPER USE IN PUBLIC . 
SCHOOLS. 
By State Supt. ALFRED BAYLiss, Springfield, Ill. 

For the purpose of this discussion, superintendents 
may be grouped in three classes: 1. Those in cities 
having good and growing libraries. 2. Superintendents 
or. principals in towns and villages without public libra- 
ries. 3. County superintendents whose work and inter- 
ests are nearly or quite altogether with the rural schools. 

The function of superintendents in procuring libraries 
for their schools is to procure them, and preferably by a 
method which involves some form of self-help and sacri- 
fice on the part of those who are to usethem. The city 
superintendent stould be identified, either in person or 
by proxy, with the public library, with the clear purpose 
of limiting its abuse and extending its use by both teach- 
ers and pupils. The public library, wherever it exists, 
should be a tributary ally to the public school. In com- 
munities without a public library the superintendent or 
principal should forthwith establish one. In rural dis- 
tricts especially there should be books for reading and 
reference in every school—and it is the easy and delight- 
ful task of the county superintendent to see that his 
teachers devise ways and means for procuring, circulat- 
ing, and caring for them. 

The use of the library in the school is three-fold. It 
clarifies the understanding, contributes to the joy of life, 
and is the most effective ethical instrument available. 

Most teachers might better “bay the moon” than de- 
pend upon direct and didactic methods in teaching ethics. 
In this part of the work we must proceed by oblique 
methods. To this end there can be no question as to the 
value of books. We may teach a boy mercy and kindness 
thru “Black Beauty,” or “The Dog of Flanders,” or 
“The Nuremburg Stove.” We may teach him patriotism 
thru the “Address at Gettysburg,” or guard him from 
“frantic boast or foolish word” by and thru “The Re- 
cessional.” Whatever itlis possible to do to inculcate the 
love of liberty, piety, patience, gratitude, reverence, phil- 
anthropy, or fortitude, or to subdue evil passions,—to 
“awe the beast and hold fast to the man,” can best be 
done,—can perhaps be done by most of usin no other 
way at all than thru books. 

One book owned is worth many borrowed. Every man 
is rightful heir to a share of the culture of the time, but 
he cannot come into his estate until he owns as well as 
reads a few good books. 
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The final cause of all our work to develop interest in 
books and to train children to read them, is to lead them 
to know, select, and become the owners of books. 

Taste should be cultivated to the end that some of 
them at least should be well bound, well printed, on good 
paper, with broad margins. 

Abstract of paper before Library Department, N. E. A,, July 


13. 
a4 


Relations Between Library and School. 


By Mrs. GrAcE DARLING MADDEN, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(1) The child should be taught what to read and how. 
The former, at least, lies to a certain extent within the 
province of the librarian. A study made of the books 
read by one hundred children revealed the necessity of 
leading the child to form right habits of reading and of 
sausing him to make so intimate an acquaintance with 
books that he will be instinctively led to choose the book 
best adapted to his needs and purposes. The teacher 
frequently lacks the qualifications to guide the child, 
hence the necessity of the librarian’s co-operation. 

(2) Devices suggested for co-operation: Frequent 
meeting of librarians and teachers, their conferences rep- 


_ resenting as smal] a group as teacher and librarian of 


one town, village, or city. Review of text-books made 
by teachers to furnish subjects for amplification ; librarian 
makes annotated lists for supplementary reading. 

SAMPLE LISTS : 

History (a) illustrating traits of character—for ex- 
ample, courage, self-sacrifice, fidelity to a cause. 

b) Illustrating types of man for a country’s develop- 
ment and protection ; for example, explorer, inventor, 
sailor, colonist, reformer, 

(c) In Geography.—Sample lists suggested in connec- 
tion with the industries, manners, customs, life of a 
people and place, using the geographical reader, the book 
of travel. 

(d) Suggestion of other lists in other branches for pur- 
pose of supplementary reading. Purpose and value of 
this work. 

(8) (a) Fairy tales revealing ideal human traits ; (b) Fic- 
tion portraying right action; (c) Lists of poems which give 
a true insight intolife. Thus the lesson may be taught 
that the purpose of the library and of the school is to fit 
the child to receive both information and inspiration. 

(4) Further devices for co-operation between the lib- 
rary and the school—in conference they may discuss the 
following : 

(a) The aims in the use of literature. 

(b) Suggestion of devices to meet these aims. 

(c) Discussion of the essentials of children’s literature, 
i. €., the imaginative element, truth to life, etc. 

(d) Criticism of certain books for young people relative 
to their meeting or not meeting the standard or criterion 
which is to serve as a basis for their selection. 

(e) Different plans for handling the literature of in- 
spirat on and the literature of information in the school ; 
their essential differences, purposes, and hence different 
treatment. 

(f) Discussion of the story of plot, of theme, of life— 
their essential different purposes, value, and hence differ- 
ent modes of treatment. 

(5) Selection of groups of books or sample libraries 
with from a dozen to fifty books in each group, circula- 
tion of these libraries from school district to school dis- 
trict with directions concerning their purposes and use. 

(6) Plans suggested for the librarian. to aid the teacher 
to lead the children to form an interest in related lines 
of reading. 

(7) Suggestions concerning respects in which teachers 
in turn could aid the librarian in his work with young 


people. 

(8) Needs of rural schools, the part the state superin- 
tendent can play in bringing the library to the rural 
school. 

Synopsis of paper before Library Department, N.E.A., July 13. 
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School Reading thru the Public Library. 
By Mary L. Jones, Los Angeles. 


The public library is the complement of the public 
schools. The two working together and not independ- 
ently effect the greatest good to the greatest number, 
with the least expenditure of money and energy. Both 
are trying to bridge the chasm between formal instruc- 
tion and the firm mastery of “The best that has been 
thought and said in the world.” In some libraries school 
work is attempted, but merely as a temporary measure 
for certain classes beyond the reach of common schools. 

Frequently the school library duplicates the work of 
the public library. The result does not justify. the ex- 
travagance. Children taught to read from the school 
library alone do not develop the public library habit, and 
their education is indeed ended when they leave school. 
A single board sometimes manages both institutions. 
Successful work has been accomplished in spite of rather 
than because of this combination. The best work is 
based on mutual good will of teachers and library staff. 
All this is unstable and hence unsatisfactory. .The ex- 
‘perimental stage is not yet passed. 

In Los Angeles a successful plan has been in operation 
for years. A generous school library system is provided 
for by law in California. In earlier years in the city of 
Los Angeles books were purchased and placed direct}y in 
the schools. Useless duplication resulted. In 1892 a 
correlation of forces was effected. Books on hand were 
deposited in the public library and with additions have 
since been administered as a part of it, open to all 
readers. The entire library is at the disposal of teachers. 
For school use they may take twenty books at.a time, re- 
taining them one month. The city is divided into four 
districts, each changing its books on specified days. The 
board of education provides for collection and distribu- 
tion of books. In the public library the juvenile and 
school departments are combined. A large number of 
reference books are placed in the department for the use 
of pupils, others are retained in the school-rooms. Peri- 
odicals both popular and pedagogical are at the disposal 
of teachers. A vacant school-room has been furnished 
by the school board as areading room, with four hundred 
volumes from the public library. An audience room 
in the same building affords facilities for lecture 
courses. 
use. School and library co-operating are thus accom- 
plishing the greatest amount of good upon the minimum 
amount of money, time, and energy. Children have the 
public library brought to them every day. The interest 
extends to parents and elder brothers and sisters. Asa 
consequence, children are retained in school for a longer 
time. The infancy of the race, thus prolonged, will re- 
sult in a higher state of civilization than any yet attained. 


Summary of paper before Library Department, N, E. A., July 
14. 

Sr 
The United States’ Exhibit at Paris. 


By Howarp J. RoceErs, Director of Education and Social Econ- 
omy, U. S. Commission to Paris Exposition. 


The Universal Exposition falls in the closing year of 
the nineteenth century. : The French, therefore, have in 
view not only the collection of the best and most in- 
genious products of the brain and hand of creative man, 
but a retrospective exhibit of the growth and develop- 
ment of each group of material products during the cen- 
tury. No science has made more satisfactory progress 
during the century, or during a half century, than edu- 
cation. 

The theory of public education in its relation to the 
state has advanced, from the education of the few at per- 
sonal expense or church aid, to the education of all at 
state expense. The science of teaching. has advanced 
from its chance dependence on the personality of the in- 
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structor, to the certainty of skilled teachers trained in 
the principles and philosophy of education. The material 
development and equipment of the school have kept pace 
with the advance in architecture and hygiene. The litera- 
ture of education has grown froma few scattered classics to 
a magnificent library which boasts its Spencer, its Froebel, 
its Mann, its Hopkins, and its Harris. To portray this 
growth, to bring it out in bold relief in all its relations to 
the other groups, is the work of the department of edu- 
cation at the exposition. 

The limitations of space make the problem for the 
United States not what we may show, but how can we 
show what we must show. A retrospective exhibit on 
the part of the United States is impracticable. Nothing 
but the best material and the best equipment which the 
schools afford -will be shown. 

The exhibit will be distinctively national in character, 
and states or any parts thereof will not be recognized as 
units, simply as contributors. At the same time any 








Supt. Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y. 


piece of work contributed from any locality is credited to 
that locality and as such will be cataloged and judged 
for an award. 

Elementary and secondary education will occupy 50 
per cent. of the entire space assigned the United States, 
and higher and special forms of education the remaining 
50 per cent. The exhibit will be a collective exhibit, 
classified by grades, aiming to show in each grade, step 
by step, the best work which our schools can turn out. 

In exhibiting the work of our colleges and universities 
a radical departure from accepted traditions has been 
made. There is notenough room to grant the institutions 
which could in equity demand a representation at the ex- 
position space for an adequate presentation of their re- 
sources and equipment. The exhibit will therefore be 
arranged by departments, and each university will con- 
tribute to one or more departments as they may choose. 

University extention, schools for defectives, commercial 
schools, Indian schools, etc., will be represented so far as 
the space will permit. A valuable portion of the exhibit 
will be a series of monographs-designed to give a concise 
presentation of the educational conditions existing in the 
United States at the close of the nineteenth century. 
They are being written by the foremost specialists of the 
United States. 

The installation and decoration of the exhibit is being 
carefully looked after by expert architects..and: artiste. 
The sole motive which dominates the preparation. of the 
exhibit is to give to foreign nations a correct idea of the 
methods by which the self-reliant and capable American 
citizen of to-day is developed. 


Abstract of address before N. E. A., July 12. 











Heavens for August. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 
Poor middle-aged Summer! Vain this show ! 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 


One meadow with a single violet. 
—HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


During the month of August, the constellations Capri- 
cornus the Goat, Aquila the Eagle, Delphinus the Dol- 
phin, Lyra the Harp, Cygnus the Swan, and Cepheus are 
well placed for observation. Cepheus the Swan and the 
Harp are nearly overhead, while the Eagle, the Dolphin, 
and the Goat are between the Swan and the southeastern 
horizon. Bluish-white Vega glitters in the Harp, while 
the Swan is adorned by the bright first magnitude star 
Arided or Alpha, and Albireo or Beta which is one of the 
most beautiful double stars in the heavens. The larger 
star is yellow and the smaller one blue, and the two stars 
can be seen with a small telescope. The Swan is some- 
times called the Northern Cross, the principal stars which 
mark the wings, body, and beak of the swan, being so ar- 
ranged as to form a large and regular cross. The up- 
right piece lies along the Milk Way, Arided marking the 
top of the cross, and Albireo the foot. The crosspiece is 
represented by the stars Delta and Epsilon, while Gamma 
marks the center. Those who have seen the Southern 
Cross, consider the Northern Cross far more impressive, 
despite the halo of sentiment and romance which sur- 
rounds the former. It is interesting to note that the 
Southern Cross forms one of the most interesting con- 
stellations in the Philippine summer skies. The leading 
brilliant in the Eagle is the steely-blue star Altair. Be- 
tween the Swan and the Eagle is the small diamond- 
shaped constellation of the Dolphin, familiarly termed 
Job’s Coffin. Between the Eagle and the southeastern 
horizon is the Goat, with Aquarius the Water Bearer on 
one side and Sagittarius the Archer, on the other. 
The three constellations of the Water Bearer, the Goat, 
and the Archer, mark a part of the Zodiac, or pathway of 
the sun and planets. The other zodiacal constellations 
visible in August are the 
Scorpion, the Scales (Lib- 
ra), and the Virgin. 

The Scorpion is between 
the southern and south- 
western horizon, its heart 
marked by the glowin 
Antares. In the sou 
west are the Scales, and ap- 
proaching the western hor- 
izon is the Virgin, the 
Goddess of Justice, with 
silvery Spica glistening in 
the ear of corn which she 
holds in her left hand. 
Above the Scorpion and 
south of the point over- 
head is Ophinchus the Ser- 
pent Bearer holding the 
Serpentin his outstretched 
hand. 

“Next Ophnichus, strides the 
mighty snake, 
Untwists its mighty folds.” 

Hercules is almost di- 
rectly overhead, and mid- 
way between the horizon 
and the point overhead is 
Bootes, his head and shoul- 
ders due west, his feet 
above Spica, and Arcturus 
glistening on his knee. 
Compare brilliant white 
Spica and the orange-tint- 
ed Arcturus. The contrast 
is striking. Between Her- 
cules and Bootes are the 
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stars of Corona Borealis, the Northern Crown, with its 
brilliant gem Alphecca. On the northern horizon is 
Auriga the Charioteer, with its gleaming star Capella. In 
the northwest is the Great Bear, and midway between 
the northern horizon and the point overhead is the Pole 
Star in the Little Bear. Between the Great Bear and the 
Little Bear coils the Dragon, its head being almost ex- 
actly overhead, 


With eyes oblique retorted, that aslant 
Shoot gleaming fire. 


The eyes are marked by the stars Beta and Gamma which 
are exactly overhead at about nine o'clock in the early 
part of August, and about eight o’clock during the latter 
part of the month. 

Between the Pole Star and the northwestern horizon 
are the constellations of (‘epheus, Cassiopeia, and their 
daughter Andromeda near her rescuer Perseus who is in 
the northeastern horizon. Perseus is of special interest 
this month, as the August meteors which make their ap- 
pearance between the 9th and 11th, seem to have their 
paths radiating from Perseus. That is, if the paths of 
the meteors are traced backwards they pass thru the con- 
stellation Perseus. For this reason, these meteors are 
called the Perseids. Humboldt remarks that, on the fes- 
tival of St. Lawrence (August 10th) ‘fiery tears’ (sup- 
posed to be those of the saint) fell from the heavens, 
which explains why the August meteors are sometimes 
referred to as the “tears of St. Lawrence.” 

On the eastern horizon is the Square of Pegasus, the 
square being marked by the stars Alpha, Beta, and Gam- 
ma, and the star Gamma which has been borrowed from 
Andromeda to complete the square. As a guide to Al- 
gol the variable star in Perseus, the Square of Pegasus 
is of great assistance. Considering the Square an en- 
larged edition of the Great Dipper, the stars Beta and 
Gamma in Andromeda form two stars in the handle, the 
third star being Algol. Knowing how to find Algol, we 
are able to follow its changes as it varies from the second 
magnitude to the fourth On August 2 it is at its 
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minimum at about half past eleven, and again on August 
25 at one minute past ten. It only remains at mini- 
mum for twenty minutes, gradually regaining its original 
brightness during the next three hours and a half. 

During the month of August, planet Mercury is sta- 
tionary on the 4th and 28th, and is in inferior conjunc- 
tion with the sun on August 19; that is, it is between us 
and the sun and therefore is invisible as the darkened side 
is turned towards us. At this time the sun, Mercury, 
and the earth are in line with the sun and on the same 
side, but when Mercury is in line with the sun and earth, 
and the sun is between Mercury and the earth, then Mer- 
cury is said to be at superior conjunction, when it pre- 
sents the appearance of a miniature full moon. 

The morning star Venus rises an hour before sunrise, 
the sun rising about half past four the early part of the 
month and about five o’clock the latter part. Venus is 
not well placed for observation. She has an apparent di- 
ameter of only 10’ 3”. More than nine-tenths of the 
disk will be illuminated. Shel 

Mars has almost passed out of view, being in Virgo, and 
setting on August 11 as early as half past eight and 
disappearing a few moments earlier each evening. 

Jupiter remains an evening star, and will be found in 
Virgo, midway between Spica and Alpha Librae. He sets 
at about half past nine, on August 18, sinking with 
Virgo below the western horizon. 

Saturn remains in the southern part of Ophinchus, and 
is visible until nearly half past eleven thruout the month. 
The rings are widely open and the northern surfaces are 
visible. Saturn sets on August 25 at 11.15. 

Uranus remains in Scorpio, almost midway between 
Gamma in Scorpio, and Rho in Ophinchus. The appar- 
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Sketches in clay from nature, by children about twelve years oid. 


From *‘ ClayModeling,’ by Anna M. Holland 
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ent diameter is 3’ 8”, and the movement is westerly. 
Neptune is too near the sun to be observed. ' 
The moon will be new on the 6th at 6.52 A. M.; will 
enter her first quarter on the 14th at 6.58 A. M.; will be 
full on the 20th at 11.49 Pp. M.; and enter her last quar- 
ter on the 27th at 7.01 P. M. 
SF 


Reply to Prof. Atwater. 


By Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of Temperance Instruc- 
tion, W. C. T. U. 


There is going the rounds of the press a report of the 
experiments of Prof. Atwater, of Middletown, Conn. 
regarding the effects of alcohol on a man shut up from 
four to twelve days in a small air-tight metal chamber. 
Here, in addition to an ordinary diet, he was fed with 
alcohol to the amount usual in three glasses of whiskey 
per day, and all his bodily processes watched. From the 
effect of the alcohol as noted in this experiment, in con- 
ditions wholly outside of ordinary human experience, 
broad deductions and generalizations are drawn which 
Prof. Atwater thinks should change the present temper- 
ance teaching of the pulpit, the platform, the Sunday 
school, and public school. Happily, in the abstract of 
his report he tells what he thinks are the errors in the 
present teaching which call or correction to make it tally 
with the case of this man in the box. He says: 


“The errors are in insisting that alcohol is not a food but a 
poison, and that in any quantity, large or small, it is neces- 
sarily harmful and not useful.” 


Professor Atwater further says, “The question of alco- 
hol being called a poison depends on the definition of the 
term poison.” If so, any teaching on the 
question of whether alcohol is a poison or not, 
should be basedon a correct definition of a 
poison. 

After admitting that so much depends on 
the definition, Prof. Atwater fails to give his 
definition of a poison exzept as the following 
statement, applied to alcohol, may be consid- 
ered one. He says: 


“Alcohol used in quantities and ways which 
cause no injurious effects can not be called a 
poison.” 


Would he say that no substance which 
can be used in quantities and ways which 
cause no injurious effects can be called a pois- 
on? If so, a new classification of nearly 
all substances known to the scientific and 
popular mind as poisons would be called for. 
A long list would have to be taken out of the 
catalog of poisons, such as strychnia, arsenic, 
belladonna, opium, and others used by phy- 
sicians as medicines in quantities and ways 
which they claim cause no injurious effects 
but benefit instead. If the possibility of 
these substances being used in ways which 
are not injurious does not take them out of 
the poison list, why should the same possibil- 
ity, if such possibility exists, take out alco- 
hol ? 

Prof. Atwater’s definition of a poison, if a 
definition it may be called, differs essentially 
from that which appears in such standard 
authorities as medical dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and the writings of eminent medical 
men. The instruction concerning alcohol as 
a poison given in the indorsed physiologies 
used in the public schools is based on these 
standard definitions. Prof. Atwater’s criti- 
cism of this instruction is based on a concep- 
tion of a poison which is entirely different 
from the definitions of the standard diction- 
aries. 

“A poison is a substance which when ab- 
sorbed into the blood is capable of seriously 
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affecting health or of destroying life,” says Alfred Swain 
Taylor, M. D., F. R. S., in his standard work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, His definition is virtually the one used 
by the scientific world, and is the one followed in the fore- 
going public school instruction. Dr. Taylor classes al- 
cohol as a poison. 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine says : 

“A poison may be defined as a substance having an inherent 
deleterious property which renders it capable of destroying life 
by whatever avenue it is taken into the system,” and among 
such poisons it enumerates alcohol. 

Dr. Adolf Fick, professor of physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Wurtzburg, Germany, says : 

“From an exhaustive definition we shall have to class every 
substance as a poison which, on becoming mixed with the blood, 
causes a disturbance in the function of any organ. That 
akohol is such a substance can not be doubted.” 

It will be found on examination that the definitions of 
a poison given in the indorsed temperance manuals for 
the public schools are in harmony with the foregoing 
authorities and that in calling alcohol a poison, the school 
text-books teach that alcohol is a substance with inherent 
properties which render it capable of injuring health and 
destroying life. Who can deny this capability ? 

In the indorsed manuals for public school use, a defini- 
tion in substance like the foregoing is given in direct 
connection with the statement that alcohol is a poison, in 
nearly every case. Thus there. is no occasion for mis- 
conception as to what is meant by this term. Whoever 
is taught from the pulpit, the platform, the Sunday 
school, or public school, that a poison has the inherent 
power, when introduced into the circulation, to injure 
health and destroy life, and that alcohol is 
such a poison, is learning truths he will not 
have to unlearn. 

The question whether alcohol as a medi- 
cine can be used in quantities and ways which 
cause no injurious effects is not a topic for 
the public schools, but for medical colleges. 
The nature and effects of alcoholic drinks, 
that is, of alcohol as a beverage, not as a 
medicine, is what the laws of forty-one states 
and the National Congress require taught all 
pupils in all public schools, as a part of phy- 
siology and hygiene. Therefore the effects 
of alcohol when used as a medicine are pur- 
posely omitted from the endorsed school phy- 
siologies. 

Prof. Atwater says, “Whether alcohol is to 
be called a food or not depends upon the de- 
finition of a food.” We wish he had given the 
public his definition of a food, that we might 
know whether in using that term he means 
what is generally understood by it.$ 

The common idea of a food is a substance 
which can be depended on to nourish the 
body without doing it immediate or ultimate 
injury. 

Prof. Atwater apparently considers that 
anything that can be oxidized in the body 
and yield energy should be classed as a food. 
This may be a proper chemical definition of a 
food, but it is not the ordinary definition. If 
it were, many violent poisons, as for instance, 
muscarine, the active principle of the poison- 
ous mushroom plants which is oxidized in the 
body and thus liberates energy, should be 
classed as foods. 

If chemistry for its own purposes frames 
a definition of a food. which will admit such 
known poisons together with alcohol, it 
should in all honesty tell the people that bya 
food it does not mean a nutritious substance 
that will nourish without harming the body. 

It is evident that other considerations than 
the mere ability to oxidize and yield energy 
must enter into the determination of food 
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view. Alcohol isa narcotic and, like other narcotics, it 
has the power to create an uncontrollable desire for it- 
self. Sugar and fats are not narcotics, and have not 
this power. On the contrary the desire for them is soon 
satisfied and then no more is relished. Prof. Atwater 
himself admits that “many begin with the moderate use 
(of alcohol) which leads to disastrous excess.” No one 
can tell how soon his attempted moderation will result in 
excess. “The evil of this excess,” Prof. Atwater says, 
“is one of the most serious facts with which the physi- 
ologists, sociologists, and moralists of to-day have to 
deal.” 

Truth, the whole truth can be trusted ; it will not be- 
guile to destruction. The whole truth in regard to 
alcohol stated in its proper relations will not leave the 
false idea that alcohol is a food in the same sense that 
fat and sugar are foods, 

In conclusion we submit that inasmuch as Prof, 
Atwater says the classification of alcohol as a food or 
a poison depends upon the definitions of these terms, and 
inasmuch as he has not proven the standard definitions of 
a poison inaccurate, nor the popular ideas of a food wrong, 
he has not sustained his charge that the pulpit, platform, 
Sunday school, and public school are in error, when teach- 
ing in accordance with these definitions and ideas. 

If by any merely technical definition which the world 
will accept, Prof. Atwater is able to claim that alcohol is 
a food, we reply by quoting the following statement con- 
cerning alcohol, from Wood’s Therapeutics : 

“For a person in health, it must be considered as one of the 
most wasteful, uncertain, and often deleterious of known sub- 
stances which are considered foods.” 


Puate VI. 
Methods of work in clay modeling. 
Courtesy of Ginn & Co., Publishers, 
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School Equipment. 


Undes this, head ead, oe given practical su; pecticns concerning aids to 
tenet caine pn f school lib: and descriptions of new 
for ‘er ood ec i It is to ndenstood that all notes of 
scnool supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
peg om go are admitted. School boards, and teach- 
rs will find many valuable notes from the educational su market, 
whieh Wi will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. 
Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THe ScHoon 
JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city 














The Educational Value of Casts. 


It is well known that the child is more easily reached thru 
the concrete than thru the abstract. Hence, in certain respects, 
casts of art works are more effective for the instruction of chil- 
dren than are pictures, but the two should be used co-ordinately. 
With the great movement for school decoration, casts are 
rapidly growing in popularity, both on account of their educa- 
tional and their decorative value. Only a few years ago casts 
were not thought of except as subjects for drawing in art 
schools, where they were studied as examples of the greatest 
creations of the best period of the art history of the world. 
The art students who worked from these casts became so attached 
to them, on account of their classical beauty, that they began 





to use them for decorative purposes in their studios, where they 
were seen by friends of the artists, and gradually the public 
became acquainted with the fact that perfect reproductions of 
the art of the greatest sculptors could be had for a mere trifle. 
From this beginning casts have steadily grown.in popular favor, 
until now they are considered indispensable for the decoration 
of schools, where millions of children are learning to love them. 
For presents they are most appropriate, and thus are becoming 
a favorite home decoration. 

The only obstacle in the way of wider dissemination of casts 
has been the liability of breakage in transportation, which was 
unfortunate both for dealer'and customer. T. is difficulty has 
been almost entirely overcome by the invention of a new pro- 
cess, which renders the cast material practically free from 
breakage. This is a fibrous cast composition, patented and 
manufactured by the J. C. Witter Company, of New York. The 
result is pote by weaving into the plaster a fiber which ren- 
ders it tough, altho this fiber does not show upon the surface, 
as it is worked into the material while in the mold. The sur- 
face texture is as fine and smooth as in any plaster, in fact, 
much more so than is usually the case, because only the finest 
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materials are used. The result is a light, strong cast, far supe- 
rior to the ordinary plaster, yet not any more expensive, when 
the difference in cost of transportation, on account of lightness 
and the breakage of common plaster, is considered. They also 
manufacture a large line in ordinary plaster. 

In addition to classical forms the firm are bringing out in this 
material copyrighted subjects by some of the best living sculp- 
tors, and this feature will be very much enlarged during the 
coming summer and fall. Accompanying are illustrations of a 
few of these modern subjects. 

The Witter Company have made an especially valuable con- 
ribution to education and to the pleasure of lovers of liter- 
ture, by the reproduction in this fibrous composition, of twelve 

of the greatest English and American authors, modeled by Mr. 
Ralph B. Goddard, of New York city. This series comprises the 
following : Tennyson, Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, Thackeray, Carlyle, Holmes, and 
Poe. 

Mr. Goddard has especially studied the character of each of 
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these authors and has rendered what impressed him as dominant 
characteristics—the dainty, vivacious humor of Holmes; the 
dreaminess and sublimity of Tennyson ; the cynicism and power 
of Thackeray ; mental concentration of Longfellow ; creative 
meditation of Dickens ; the gentleness of Whittier ; the sweet- 





a relief sketch of Col. Theodore T. Roosevelt outlined upon the 
base. The subject, however, was intended as a fine example of ' 
the king of birds. Mr. Wright has succeeded admirably in em- 
bodying in these the spirit as well as the form of the animals 
portrayed. In the lion group, the devoted spirit of the mother 
and the reciprocal affection of her young cub (born in Central 
Park) give this group an especial charm and make it a particu- 
larly appropriate study for children. A long step towar 





ness and light of Emerson, “America’s greatest philosopher ;” 
Bryant’s age with power ; thepatriarch Lowell’s blended humor 
and pathos ; and finally the contrasts and resemblances of Poe 
and Hawthorne, both dwelling in the realms of mystery and 





fancy—Hawthorne, artistic, shadowy, melancholy ; Poe, weirdly 
unhappy. 

Another unique example of the enterprise of the above named 
firm is the series of birds and animals modeled from life‘by Mr. 
Fred. Wright, who has done much of Tiffany's animal design 
work. Of the accompanying illustrations, the ostrich and lion noble character has been accomplished when a child has been 
group were modeled from life in Central Park, New York, and led to love animals. 
the eagle is a portrait of the mascot of the Rough Riders, with The J. C. Witter Company, (123 Fifth Ave.) have issued a 
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beautifully illustrated catalog, including a larger variety of 
art works than ever before attempted in acatalog. It includes 
prints and photographs of great paintings, architecture. and 
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Art books, 


sculpture. Casts of ancient and modern sculpture. 
- artistic pottery, and drawing supplies. 


Keeping Notes in Order. 


In taking notes from books and periodicals for reference, my 
first plan was to make records in note-books. This method had 
its difficulties. It was cumbersome to keep a separate note-book 
for every definite subject, and it was scarcely feasible to sub- 
divide a book so as to give needful space to the leading depart- 
ments of a comprehensive theme, such as photography. A good 
many minor subjects, too, could be made accessible in note-books 
only by constant labor in indexing. 

Borrowing the idea of a library card catalog, I have discarded 
note-books, and use instead slips of good, stout paper, such as 
can be bought neatly cut at low cost. A few slips in one’s 
pocket can be much more easily carried than a note-book, and 
their presence is often an incitement to taking a memorandum 
of value. Each slip can have its heading, “Astronomy,” 
“Chemistry,” “Electricity,” or what not. Kept in alphabetical 








order in a shallow tray or box-lid, they are always self-indexed 
and an added slip, duly numbered in its title series, falls into its 
place at once. This method of note-taking puts a premium on 
the abbreviations which readily suggest themselves in dealing 
with a specific art, science, or branch of literature. Best of all 
is shorthand, when thoroly mastered. : 
It was a happy thought of the Dutch inventor when he saw 
that the leaves of an index gained in accuracy and accessibility 
by being reduced to the size of mere slips and left unbound. A 
large and increasing number of teachers and students are avail- 
ing themselves of his simplification, which points the way to 
keeping notes, and for that matter, records of all kinds, in the 
one way where any needed information can be found without los- 
ing a moment. In the accompanying illustration is shown a series 
of slips which I have been accumulating for years. Whenever 
I see a paragraph short enough to be pasted on a slip, I employ 
the paste brush instead of the pen. GEORGE ILEs. 


A Wonderful Camera. 


Mr. E. Francis Jenkins, of Washington, D. C., has recently 
patented a new camera, which, should all its promises material- 
ize, will prove of great educational value. The apparatus is a 
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kind of mutoscope camera, but designed for a very different 
kind of picture-making from any hitherto attempted. The 
machine, for instance, may be set up before a growing plant, as 
corn, and will, automatically, take a photo- 
graph of the plant every hour for six months 
or any length of time necessary. This rib- 
bon of pictures when run thru the ordinary 
stereopticon at the rate of about thirty per 
second, will give with absolute accuracy, 
the full development of such plant in that 
time.= What a help this would be to the 
school-child, in nature study work! Nature 
study could then be carried 
on as easily almost in the 
winter as in summer, out of 
doors. The most interesting 
result so far obtained, is 
the picture of an apple tree, 
showing its change from a 
barren tree, to one in full 
foliage, with later, buds, 
blossoms, and fully devel- 
oped fruit, and all this in a 
few minutes ! 

The possibilities of application for this invention are endless, 
not only in botany, but in other branches of science. This dis- 
covery has already brought to light the fact hitherto unknown, 
and unsuspected, that a bird’s wing was supplied with a separate 
set of tendons, giving the bird control over the primary feath- 
ers, as an aid in flying. By means of this machine the pupil 
may see the whole metamorphosis, of the larva of butterflies, 
into the fully developed insect, the snake shedding its skin, and 
the flow of blood in the arteries of small animals. By means of 
the microscope, which may be easily attached, the propagation 
of bacteria, and other microscopic organisms, could be easily 
watched and studied. 

It is not at all an impossibility that such an instrument 
might be set up and anchored in theopen air for a year, giving 
us at the end of that time a faithful reproduction of the sea- 
sons. If the invention is all that is claimed for it now, it will 
be of universal scientific educational worth. It will clear up 
many points which are now stumbling blocks for the children 
in their work, as well as giving valuable aid to the scientist. 


New Building Material. 


Keramo is the name of a new building material that is coming 
into favor in Germany, It is made from powdered glass, spe- 
cially treated and molded under pressure ; it is opaque, water, 
acid, and fire-proof, and the cost is only $1.60 per square yard. 
In short it is a most durable material at a very reasonable cost. 
Keramo may be molded into the many forms for which terra- 
cotta is used at present and has many advantages over that 
substance. The center of the industry is Penzig, Silesia. 


PS 


A Topical Manual of American History, by Supt. W. A. 
Smith, Ansonia, Conn., is planned according to what is known 
as the “library method” of studying history. Each general 
subject to be studied is prefaced with a wide field of references. 
Blank spaces and pages are furnished for the recording of 
answers. Outline development maps close every section, so that 
the pupil records by the use of colored pencils the different 
changes of our country’s growth—discovery, exploration, colon- 
ization, military movements, and political changes. Chronolog- 
ical summary tables sum up into a brief space the principal 
events. Mr. Smith has outlined his subjects so that they bear 
directly upon the life, the institutions, and the progress of the 
nation. The educational value of the book lies in the fact that 
it cultivates a broader view of history, develops a power of 
discrimination, strengthens the memory by an appeal to the eye 
and the hand, compels the pupil to do his own thinking, corro- 
lates history with other subjects, and, moreover, is strictly 
pedagogical, as the self-activity of the child rightly directed is 
of the highest educational value. 


A new text on Advanced Lessons in Human Physiology con- 
tains features not found in previous publications of the kind. 
It is to be used in high schools. The statements are terse, sim- 
ple, and accurate, but withal scientific, without being technical. 
There are numerous illustrations. The subject of alcohol and 
narcotics has been treated with especial care, and in conformity 
with the laws at present in force in regard thereto. The book 
is as complete as may be for use in the school. (Werner School 
Book Company, Chicago. 400 pages. 80 cents.) 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


The exhibit of text-books and school supplies held in connec- 
tion with the Los Angeles convention of the N. E. A. was de- 
cidedly disappointing to the exhibitors. The location of the 
hall was unfavorable in every respect. The management of the 
N. E. A., as usual, paid no attention to the importance of this 
feature of the annual gathering. The dignity of the exhibit 
from an educational standpoint has not yet impressed itself 
upon the executive committee. The local committee frankly 
admit that the matter had never been intelligently explained to 
them, and its special sub-committee regarded the whole matter 
as a shop-keeper’s affair. THe Scuoo. JOURNAL will bring, in 
the number for September 2, a discussion of the various points 
involved in the problem of these annual educational exhibits 
and will suggest just and feasible plans of dealing with them. 
It will also publish in that number a detailed description of the 
Los Angeles exhibit. 


Mr. W. H. Rand, who has been for nearly thirty years the pres- 
ident of the publishing house of Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago, has retired from business life and has also resigned as 
director of the firm. He will take up his permanent residence 
in the Kast. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Mr. T. W. Leete was appointed receiver 
of the Prang-Taber Art Company. Upon a close examination 
of the affairs of the firm it was found by the directors that the 
company had a deficit of $32,000 as a result’ of its operations in 
Springfield. The liabilities are placed at $176,000, which is, 
however, amply covered by the assets. There are on the order 
books $90,000 worth of orders for the fall. The deficit is 
ascribed to cost of removal and loss of business due to help un- 
familiar with the new plan of business. 


J. M. Oleott & Company’s catalog for 1899~1900 is a very 
elaborate handbook containing descriptions of almost every- 
thing requisite for furnishing a school. The complete line of 
maps, charts, and relief modelings for geographical purposes is 
especially noteworthy. 


The American Book Company issued during July an extensive 
price list of school and college text-books, which everyone in- 
terested in educational publications will find a valuable guide. 
It may be obtained on application to any of the offices of the 
company. 

Messrs. Williams & Rogers, educational publishers of New 
York, Rochester and Chicago, have just secured a commodious 
suite of offices in the Townsend building, Broadway and Twenty- 
Fifth street, New York city. These offices furnish ample 
accommodations for carrying on the Eastern business of the 
firm. Teachers and school officers are invited to make the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Williams & Rogers their headquarters 
when in New York. 


The publishing firm of Small, Maynard & Company have ac- 
quired the publications of Copeland & Day, who are to retire 
from business. They will! obtain the copyright to many excel- 
lent and well-known books, among others the poems of Bliss 
Carmen, who it is said is the “Company” in the house of Small, 
Maynard & Company. : 


“ Yale Studies in English,” which have been issued heretofore 
by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Company, have been transferred to 
Henry Holt & Company. These publications are under the general 
editorship of Prof. Albert S. Cook. 


Longmans, Green & Company will issue at once the first volume 
of the “ American Citizen Series,” under the editorship of Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard university. Dr. Carroll Wright 
is the author of the first volume, an “Outline of Practical Soci- 
ology, with Special Reference to American Conditions.” 


The merited popularity of the Densmore typewriter is con- 
tinually on the increase. Some time since, forty of these ma- 
chines were put into the U.S. Land office, and recently sixty 
more have been ordered. 


There will shortly be issued from the press of Dodd, Mead & 
Company, a publication entitled “Great Pictures Described by 
Great Writers,” which is intended as a companion volume to 
Esther Singleton’s “Turrets, Towers, and Temples.” The des- 
criptions will be such as Shelley’s description of Guido's 
“Beatrice Cenci,” and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ description of 
Reubens’ “ Descent from the Cross ”—a most delightful prospect 
for the lover of fine art well described. 


BATON RouGe.—In the near future a new school building is 
to be erected at a cost of about $20,000. The exact time has 
not been determined, but work will probably be begun late this 
fall. 
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Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, of Boston, and Sibley & Ducker, 
Boston and Chicago, were represented by Mr. J. G. Coffin. The 
first named firm exhibited their student series of Latin Classics, 
emphasizing particularly the Daniel New Latin Composition 
and Tuell and Fowler’s First Latin Book. Sibley & Ducker dis- 
played a Student Series of English Classics. 


The headquarters of the Chicago house of the Prang Educa- 
tional Company have been removed to the Fine Arts building, 
207 Michigan avenue. 


VirGIniA.—During a recent meeting of Confederate veterans 
of Virginia, the history committee passed a resolution con- 
demning Fiske’s History, on the ground that the book was not 
impartial in its treatment of the Civil war. The literary ex- 
cellence of the work was admitted, however. 


Book Exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 


Thru the efforts of M. Terquem, there will be shown at Paris 
in 1900 a representative exhibit of American books and book- 
making. Most of the publishers in this country will be repre- 
sented. Since the publishers’ congress in London, American 
publishers.have shown a desire to bring the several firms into 
more intimate relation with each other. 

The American book-trade exhibit will be in charge of M. 
Terquem. The representative publishing houses and individual 
exhibits will be entered. The exhibit proper will include all 
classes of books, the artistic and exterior point of view being 
taken into consideration rather than the contents. The educa- 
tional section will be separate, in care of Mt. Howard J. Rogers, 
of the department of public instruction of New York state. 


The Western Book Fair. 


The annual gathering of book men in Chicago during July 
has assumed considerable importance during the last few years. 
Under wise management it has developed into a noteworthy 
event. The books are shown by the Western representatives of 
many of the great publishing houses in the country. The at- 
tendance this year was unusually large, and the book people 
who were present all spoke highly of its plan and operation. 
The exhibition took place at the Palmer House, and the follow- 
ing firms were represented : ° 


AKRON, 0. 


The Werner Company, represented by Arthur J. Saalfield and 
Frederick J. Drake. 
BOSTON, 


H. M. Caldwell Company, represented by H. M. Caldwell and 
A. D. MacMullen. 

De Wolfe, Fiske & Company, represented by A. E. Turner. 

Dana Estes & Company, represented by Clarence A. Caldwell. 

Lee & Shepard, represented by Fred. D. Irish. 

Little, Brown & Company, represented by George Sully. 

Lothrop Publishing Company, represented by Victor V. 
Cupples. 

L.C. Page & Company, represented by L. Coues Page. 

CHICAGO. 


Donohue, Trae & Company, represented by William 
Donohue and C. E. Graham. 

George M. Hill Company, represented by Sumner C., Britton 
and Frank K. Reilly. 

Laird & Lee, represented by Edward J. Goldbery. 

Leon Publishing Company. 

Rand, McNally & Company, represented by Thomas H. Dev- 
ereaux. 

NEW YORK, 


W.L. Allison Company, represented by W. L. Allison 

Brentano's represented by E. J. Clode. ‘ 

A. L. Burt, represented by A. L. Burt. 

H. B. Claflin Company, represented by S. H. Decker. 

T. Y. Crowell & Company, represented by L. Howes Crowell. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, represented by Fred W. Tufts. 

E.P. Dutton & Company, represented by John Macrae. 

R. F. Fenno & Company, represented by Desmond Fitzgerald. 

Harper & Brothers, represented by Col, John H. Ammon. 

Hurst & Company, represented by S. Mortimer. 

International Art Publishing Company, Limited, represented 
by Dudley D. Gessler, 

The F. M. Lupton Company, represented by Wilson N. 
Sturges. 

Mershon Company, represented by E. A. Lawson. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, represented by M. W, Jones. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, represented by W. J. Corrigan. 

George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., represented by R. F. Leask. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, represented by Charles Walton. 

E. & J. B. Young & Company, represented by H, J. Epping. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Henry Altemus, represented by L. G. Nourse. 
Henry T. Coates & Company, represented by Gerard Buck- 
man. 
H. L. Kilmer & Company, represented by George I, Dorsey. 
B. Lippincott Company, represented by Horace S. Ridings. 
avid McKay, represented by David McKay. 
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Col. John A. M. Passmoree. 


Col. John A. M. Passmore, the well-known Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative of the American Book Company, who was chosen presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at the last 
annual meeting, has been for many years prominently identified 
with the educational affairs of thestate. Immediately after his 
graduation from the state normal school he was appointed to 
teach at Pottsville, Pa. He was successful from the start, but 
ill-health compelled him to resign. Later he was associated 
with D. Appleton & Company, and when the school book busi- 
ness of the firm was transferred to the American Book Com- 
pany, retained his position under the new firm. 

Col. Passmore served in the state militia during Lee’s 
invasion, but, barring that time, has been closely identified 
with Pennsylvania schools since he left the normal school. 


Valuable Gift to Boston. 


The treasures of the private collections of the city of Boston 
have recently been augmented thru the acquisition, by Mr. D. 
C. Heath the well-known publisher of that city, of the library 
of children’s books and educational works issued by the house of 
Newbery from 1740 to 1800—which was brought together by 
Mr. Charles Welsh when he was writing the biography of John 
Newbery, Oliver Goldsmith’s friend and publisher, and the 
founder of the famous publishing house which for nearly 150 
years was at the corner of St. Paul’s churchyard, London. 
These are the books to which Washington Irving referred in his 
preface to “Bracebridge Hall” when he said : 

“Nor was it without a recurrence of childish interest, that I 
first peeped into Mr. Newbery’s shop, in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
that fountain-head of literature. Mr. Newbery was the first 
that ever filled my infant mind with the idea of a great and 
good man. He published all the picture books of the day ; and, 
out of his abundant love for children, he charged ‘nothing for 
either paper or print, and only a penny-halfpenny for the bind- 
in ! ,” 

At the end of his “Bookseller of the Last Century” Mr. 
Welsh brought together a catalog of the chief publications of 
the house of Newbery which is of immense value to the biblio- 
graph, the student of books for children and of the educational 
literature of the last century. Many of the little books there 
enumerated have disappeared entirely, for nothing vanishes so 
completely as the children’s books of bygone times which were 
thumbed until they were worn out and useless. But the collec- 
tion which Mr. Heath has acquired and which is now being 
cataloged and arranged is as fully representative as any collec- 
tion is ever likely to be. It contains some unique treasures and 
forms an instructive object lesson in the evolution of children’s 
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literature and of the school book. Besides a collection of chap- 
books for children—several battledores (the successors of the 
Horn books), some rare primers—a thoroly representative collec- 
tion of fiction for children—of early toy books and of those 
books in which the pill of information is gilded in a fashion 
which is very curious to those who are familiar with present 
day methods of conveying instruction, there are in the collection 
first editions of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Travel- 
ler and The Deserted Village,” and of other works by Goldsmith 
and Dr. Johnson, as.well as many other rare treasures. 


we 


Notes*of New Books. 


Graded Work in Arithmetic, by S. W. Baird, principal of the 
Franklin grammar school, Wilkesbarre, Pa., completes a well 
graded and progressive series of arithmetics, and furnishes to 
grammar school pupils a text-book carefully planned to 
strengthen their power of mathematical reasoning, presenting 
a range of topics sufiiciently comprehensive to familiarize the 
students at the same time with the important practical applica- 
tions of the science of numbers. The subjects have been pre- 
sented in an order differing from that usually set forth in books 
of this kind. Percentage and all applications thereof not in- 
volving the time element most naturally follow decimals, and 
the computing of s‘mple interest as treated on page 121 is but 
one step inadvance. The book contains no meaningless rules 
and only the necessary definitions. Practical problems are 
numerous. The “state plan” is a device that saves time and 
labor for both teacher and pupil. Some elementary algebra is 
introduced into one chapter to meet the growing demand for 
that subject. (American Book Company, New York.) 


The Qualitative Analysis of Cyrus W. Irish, A. M., head master 
of the Lowell school, Lowell, Mass., is intended to be as simple 
as possible and yet provide a course of study adequate for such 
schools. Methods of basic analysis in the presence of phos- 
phates and oxalates have been omitted. The separation of the 
iron group has been greatly shortened and simplified by 
the introduction of hydrogen peroxide to oxidize the chromium 
to the acid state. Obscure and complicated reactions have 
been omitted. The course in reactions here outlined give the 
best possible training in inductive reasoning, and adds as much 
to the general information of the student as any science taught 
in secondary schools. The large number of suggestive ques- 
tions are divided into two classes, one to bring out the conclu- 
sions drawn from the experiments, the other to call attention 
to the metals dealt with and their more important compounds. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


Essentials of Geometry, by Webster Wells, is a work suited to 
the needs of high schools and academies. Important improve- 
ments are made in it over the “Revised Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry” by this author, which are in line with the present 
requirements of many progressive teachers. In a number of 
propositions, the figure is given, and a statement of what is to 
be proved ; the details of the proof being left to the pupil, usu- 
ally with a hint as to the method of demonstration to be em- 
ployed. Another important improvement consists in giving 
figures and suggestions for the exercises. In many of the ex- 
ercises in construction, the pupil is expected to discuss the 
problem, or point out its limitations. Early in the book au- 
thority for the statement of proof is printed in smaller type, 
afterward it is omitted, but the student is required to give it 
just the same. The parts of the demonstration are marked 
given, to prove, and proof, printed in heavy-faced type. Symbols 
and abbreviations have been freely used. The appendix to the 
plane geometry contains propositions on maxima and minima of 
plane figures, and symmetrical figures ; also, additional exer- 
cises of somewhat greater difficulty than those previously given. 
(D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


Chemical Experiments, by John F. Woodhull, professor of 
Physical Science, Teachers college, Columbia university, and 
M. B. Van Arsdale, instructor in physical science in Horace 
Mann school and assistant in Teachers college. This small 
handbook is designed as a laboratory manual to give beginners 
a familiarity with the elementary facts and principles at the 
base of chemical science. The experiments selected are simple, 
and begin with facts common to life, proceeding from these to 
the more abstruse. The student is led to reason carefully from 
his own work, while blank pages are furnished opposite the 
letter press upon which he can record his observations and in- 
ductions. The illustrations of apparatus are remarkably clear, 
and the pieces demanded common and cheap. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York.) 
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With the present number THE SCHOOL JOURNAL re- 
enters upon its uninterrupted issuing of fifty weekly 
numbers. The brief vacation has served to revise and 
perfect plans for the new school year and secure promises 
of timely contributions from some of the most alert 
among the thoughtful educational writers of the present. 
More definite announcements will be given inlater issues. 

As many of the readers of THE JOURNAL are still en- 
joying the summer vacation away from home, quite a 
number of them traveling, several things planned for 
this week have been deferred until the September 
School Board number. Among them will be published an 
article on the national educational exhibits with special 
reference to the disappointments at Los Angeles and 
previous conventions, a sketch of the organization and 
operation of the American School Furniture Company, im- 
portant recent legal decisions in matters affecting the 
schools, and abstracts of some peculiarly valuable reports 
by American experts on the heating and ventilation of 
school-houses. The September number will in addition 
have several solidly practical discussions of problems 
touching the private schools of the country. 

Is it not time to lay the ghost of citizenship? Weare 
told by platform speakers that the school is to prepare 
for citizenship. Not so. The school is to teach the pu- 
pil the arts of civilization, to instruct him concerning his 
surroundings, and to observe the rules of righteousness. 
Look to the schools we attended in our childhood. In 
the old brown school-house was it preparation for citizen- 
ship? Or in the academy? Or in the college? Were 
we not striving to know about our language, figures, 
other peoples, and living things, the forces of nature and 
the uses to be made of them, and concerning events that 
had taken place before our time ? 

All along, at home and at school, obedience to certain 
pretty clearly stated rules was required; self-control, 
integrity, and the performance of duty were inculcated 
that we might be respected and respect ourselves. The 
day came when we assumed a share in the government of 
the state, took a part in selecting persons to administer 
the laws. Then we found that the possession of these sub- 
stantial things, a part of which were derived from the 
school, were needful to the citizen; they were also need- 
ful to Robinson Crusoe. 





The American Agriculturist has obtained information 
from 178 universities and colleges, reporting an attend- 
ance of 62,000 students, out of a total of 97,000 in all 
the higher educational institutions of the country, but it 
considers only 52,000 excluding colleges like Harvard, 
Pratt institute, University of Rochester, Fisk university, 
and others. Out of 52,000 it finds that nearly 21,000 


are from the agricultural classes, or a percentage of 40.2 
from the farm. This percentage varies largely in differ- 
ent sections of the country. It is 50.9 in the South, 45.8 
in the far West, 40.1 in the central West, 29.4 in the 
Middle States, and 29.1 in New England. It is a won- 
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derful tribute to the general intelligence of our American 
farmers’ families. 


The successor of Colonel Parker in the Chicago normal 
school has not yet been elected. For some reason or 
other a few of the members of the board are still push- 
ing the candidacy of Dr. William O. Krohn, tho Supt. 
Andrews has been very outspoken in his declaration that 
he is not fit for the place. There are many men who are 
in every way qualified to carry on the work in that in- 
stitution made famous by Colonel Parker. All things 
considered, it would seem only just and wise that the 
board should unite in electing Dr. Giffin, who has been 
for many years the vice-principal and whose experience 
and faithful, efficient service ought to be recognized as 
the weightiest claims that could be put forward. 


The state normal school at Chico, Cal., is to be con- 
gratulated upon its choice of Dr. C. C. Van Liew for the 
principalship. He holds a high place among the younger 
educators of the country and has a wide and intelligent 
grasp of the problems involved in the professional train- 
ing of teachers. His theoretical preparation has been 
very extensive and his work in the normal schools of 
Illinois and Los Angeles, Cal., has demonstrated his skill 
in organization, management and instruction. 


The retlection of Dr. Benjamin Andrews as superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools naturally attracts atten- 
tion. One of the funny arguments against it was made 
by the labor leaders, that “he had raised the require- 
ments so a poor man’s daughter could not so easily get a 
place as a teacher.” This is a good fault: it has been 
altogether too easy for persons to get places as teachers 
and is yet. As children of laborers form the majority in 
the schools, wise labor leaders should insist that only 
highly qualified persons should teach. The requirements 
are going up everywhere; it is a good sign. 


Many letters have been received that.show that the 
twenty- five years just completed have not been spentin a 
vain endeavor. The first number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
issued in 1874, was dedicated to a reform in the methods 
of education. Many good friends shook their. heads ; 
reform could not be effected, greatly as it was needed. 
Many, however, had faith and co-operated ; many of 
whom were living in distant points and have never been 
met. 





The Alabama Polytechnic college has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Amos M. Kellogg, in 
recognition of his services in behalfyof education. 


“ Athleticism is a good thing if kept in its place, but 
it has come to be very much over-praised and over- 
valued amongst us.” “True manliness is as likely to be 
found in a weak as astrong body.” These words and 
many more of the same tenor are from the pen of 
Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” an 
authority of no mean reputation. 

“There must be a reaction soon. Never was the posi- 
tion of the scholar among students so low as now ; he is the 
The man who can butt like a bull, 
and kick like a mule is the college hero.” These are the 
words of the president of a college of high standing ; 
they are worth pondering. 
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The Busy orld. | 


The Dreyfus Trial Begun. 


The trial of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, on a charge of sell- 
ing important military information to Germany, was be- 
gun at Rennes, France, Aug. 7. World-wide interest 
centers around the prisoner by reason of his former trial 
and condemnation on what is believed to be inadequate 
evidence, and his imprisonment on Devil’s island, with all 
the attendant horrors. 

At the time that Dreyfus was placed on the French 
cruiser to be returned to France he was told he could put 
on his uniform. He declined to wear it then, saying he 
would don it in as public a manner as he was deprived of 
it. His opportunity occurred at the trial. He appeared 
in a new uniform, with the stripes and insignia torn from 
him at the time of his degradation all in place. When 
asked to-plead to the charge of treason he passionately 
declared his innocence. The defendant’slawyers express 
great satisfaction with the beginning of the trial and say 
they are impatient to get certain “strutting generals” 
on the witness-stand. 


An Insurrection in Santo Domingo. 


Important events have been taking place in the past 
few weeks in the republic of Santo Domingo, which 
occupies about three-fourths of the island of Haiti on the 
east. In the latter part of July President Heureaux, 
after playing the role of dictator and bloodthirsty tyrant 
for a number of years, was killed by the son of .a man 
whom he had put to death. The assassination occurred 
while Heureaux was on a trip tothe north and west to 
suppress a rebellion that had been stirred up on account 
_ of the disordered finances and general misrule. Vice- 
president Figuereo assumed the presidential functions 
and gave orders to suppress the rebellion. The insurrec- 
tion, however, seems to be spreading. 

It is the opinion of intelligent observers that the death 
of President Heureaux will be followed by a long period 
of disorder and revolution, and that the United States 
will finally be obliged to intervene. We are directly in- 
terested in the island, as the Santo Domingo Improve- 
ment Company, consisting of Americans, controls the 
railroads and the right to collect the customs. In return 
for these concessions the company has assumed the 
national debt of the country, which is principally held in 
the United States. This fact has generally been con- 
sidered sufficient for the interference of a power with the 
affairs of another country when conditions become dis- 
turbed. : 

The warships New Orleans and Machias have been 
sent to Santo Domingo to protect American interests. It 
is not likely that any unwarranted interference on the 
part of our government will result, as in 1871 Santo 
Domingo, by an almost unanimous vote, asked to be an- 
nexed to the United States and the request was denied. 


Twelve New Regiments. 


The president has decided to raise twelvé regiments 
of volunteers for service in the Philippines. These regi- 
ments will require 564 officers and 16,536 men, an aggre- 
gate of 17,100, which is less than half the volunteer force 
authorized by Congress. They will be federal, not state, 
regiments and the numbers will run from twenty-six up- 
ward. With the new regiments the effective force of 
Gen. Otis will be raised to 46,000 men. It is evidently 
the aim of the administration to make the campaign a 
vigorous one after the rainy season. 


The Proposed Arbitration Tribunal. 


The signing of the recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal of arbitration was the most 
important act performed by the peace congress at The 
Hague, which lately adjourned. Within three months of 
the final ratification each signatory power is to select in 
its own way four persons versed in international law and 
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of high moral standing. The same persons may act for 
several powers, will serve for six years, and will have all 
diplomatic privileges. 

The Hague will be the place of meeting, and the court 
which they form will be open to all nations, whether 
signers of the agreement or not. In addition there will 
be at The Hague a bureau of arbitration composed of the 
ministers of the various powers resident at The Hague 
and of the Dutch foreign secretary. Thru this bureau 
arrangements for making use of the tribunal of arbitra- 
tion may be made. 


The Gold Standard for India. ° 


The report of the Indian currency commission ap- 
pointed in 1898, has just been made public. It concurs 
in the decision of the Indian government not to revert 
to the silver standard, and advises that immediate meas- 
ures be taken to establish a gold standard. The report 
adds that the British sovereign ought to be made legal 
tender in and the current coin of India, and the Indian 
mints opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold under 
conditions similar to those governing the Australian 
branches of the royal mint. 


Anti-Semitism in Algeria. 


That Europe is not yet free from its medieval intoler- 
ance is shown by the treacment of the Jews in several 
countries and their dependencies. In the French de- 
pendency of Algeria, for instance, it is proposed, first, 
to disfranchise the Jews; next, to confiscate their prop- 
erty, and lastly to expel them from the country. 

After thé conquest of Algeria, the Jews were left to 
regulate their affairs by the Talmudic code of laws, under 
officials of their own. These offices were abolished in 
1845, and thenceforth it devolved on the French officials 
to carry out the Talmudic law in regard to marriage, 
succession to property, and other interests. This was 
found impracticable, as the Talumdic and Napoleonic 
codes could not be reconciled. Better days came to the 
Jews later. In consequence of their aid to France in the 
conquest of Algeria and in the war of 1870, a decree 
emancipating the Algerian Jews was signed. This regu- 
lation has worked well for many years, but the Anti- 
Semites now propose to rescind that decree. The Jews 
have been mobbed in the streets, driven from places of 
amusements, and otherwise maltreated. 

The pretexts for these outrages are that the Jews have 
drained Algeria of gold, have obtained possession of all 
the real property, have driven colonists and natives off 
the land which has been cleared and broken up, have 
forced their way into the administrative bureaus and 
have usurped all the better-paid posts. 


Anglo-American Syndicate in China. 


Two syndicates—one including the richest and most 
powerful men in England, the other representing the 
largest financial interests in the United States—have 
combined to build more than 2,000 miles of railroad in 
China. The British government has instructed Sir 
Claude McDonald, the British ambassador to. China, to 
treat the American syndicate concession as if it were a 
British contract, and to urge the fulfilment of the terms 
on the Chinese government. 

It appears that the Chinese government found too late 
the fact that it had given away land and mineral rights 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars, first to an Amer- 
ican syndicate to work in one of the great valleys of 
China a thousand miles long, and afterward similar rights 
to a British syndicate for the equally vast operations in 
the great valley of China west of the American conces- 
sion. Now the Chinese show a disposition to back out 
of the agreement. The American syndicate is about to 
ask the government to notify the Chinese government 
that the terms of the American concession must be car- 
ried out and that the rights of the British syndicate must 
be enforced just as if it were an American affair. This 
consolidation is said to be the first and only visible form 
of the Anglo-American alliance. 
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Looking Backward. 


The last twenty-five years of this century cover a great 
advance in educational matters. A few facts will show 
that progress has been made. 

~ The results of the reform started by Horace Mann and 

Henry Barnard, were hardly discernible in New England, 
and heroically carried on by David P. Page, in New York. 
, At the beginning of this period there was only one 
normal practice school in New England. 

Fully ninety per cent. of the children of New England 
learned to read by the old ABC method. George H. 
Farnham, then of Binghamton, N. Y., was urging the 
claims of the sentence method Dr. Leigh, of St. Louis, 
had succeeded, after long and strenuous efforts, in intro- 
ducing into the Boston schools the phonetic method, 
which had its beginning about 1869. 

Most teachers’ institutes were supplementary to regu- 
lar school work, and were held for the purpose of aiding 
candidates for teaching to pass their examinations. 
There was little life in teachers’ meetings and teachers’ 
conventions. 

The kindergarten had come in only five years earlier, 
as the result of the earnest and strenuous efforts of 
Elizabeth Peabody. It was considered a “fad,” and had 
little support. ° 

There was in this) country scarcely a trace of what is 
now called “child study,” and the term “ physiological 
psychology” had not landed upon our shores. 

Flogging in school universally prevailed and was con- 
sidered an effective means of getting good results. 

Manual training had gained only a slight foothold in 
one university and two schools of technology. In the 
primary and the grammar grades, so far as I am aware, 
it was unknown. Elementary science or nature study 
was hardly known, tho Supt. Harrington, of New Bed- 
ford, had formulated a course of study that was full of 
excellent suggestions in the new direction. 

The teaching of art had a slight beginning under the 
direction of Walter Smith. Drawing was introduced 
with the idea of improving manufactures. 

Psychology in education, especially in New England, 

‘was tabooed. It was called “splitting hairs.” 

There was not a chair of pedagogy or a department of 
education in any college or university in the United 
States. 

The few educational journals published in the country 
were, for the most part, filled with educational platitudes. 

All the notable books upon education in the English 
language occupied a very small space upon the book 
shelf. 

These are a few of the items that might well form 
headings for a history of education in the United States 
(which I trust will some day be written). 

Among the indications of the progress in education of 
the last twenty-five years are these: The teacher can 
turn to libraries whose shelves are full of the richest 
(and also the poorest) kind of educational literature ; the 
totally different attitude of educational journalism ; the 
impressive reports of the National Educational Associa- 
tion (holding its first great meeting in 1884) ; the re- 
ports of the Committee of Ten and of the Committee of 
Fifteen ; the founding of chairs of:pedagogy and depart- 
ments of education in the universities (probably the high- 
est indication of progress); the studying by teachers 
of the problems of education (the one gain which stands 
above all others) ; so that in view of the past, we have 
made immense progress ; in the vista of future possibili- 
ties, the glorious work has just begun. 

One thing is worth mentioning, that every progressive 
step in education has been taken in the teeth of the so- 
called “leading educators.” When a new idea appeared, 
the “rabbis” hurled at it all their logic, of which the ef- 
fect might have been annihilating, had not the new idea 
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been stronger than their logic. In 1879 a leading edu- 
cator of the United States warned the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts, in their state convention, to use “nature study 
very sparingly.” It was impossible for them at that time 
to use the subject more “sparingly” than they were us- 
ing it ; indeed, there was hardly a bit of it in New Eng- 
land. The kindergarten had its battles and its victories, 
Manual training was born in a perfect cyclone of illogical 
and violent attacks. Never to be forgotten is the Na- 
tional Superintendents’ meeting at Washington, to which 
the best educational talent in the country had been 
summoned to stamp out the new “fad,” manual training. 
The order has been something like this: first, Zealous 
and unremitting attacks; secondly, a little thought, 
which admitted manual training into the high schools ; 
then some more thought—some demonstrations of the 
benefit of manual training —and it crept slowly down into 
the grammar, and even into the primary school, where it 
is most needed. It is well to preserve this bit of history, 
for it is now difficult to find in America any educator 
who is not an earnest advocate of manual training, or 
perchance, the originator of the “fad.” Child study has 
come in to reinforce the pedagogy of manual training. 

It is impossible to tell how all these wonderful changes 
have come about—not, surely, thru one man or one group 
of men. Like all progress, the movement ahead in edu- 
cation has beena zigzag. It is curious to note that sug- 
gestions of reform came generally from intelligent laymen 
who saw clearly the defects in the existing state of 
things. As the problem of self-government grew, it was 
felt that the schools did not keep pace with it. The 
needs of the masses brought the question of common ed- 
ucation close to the hearts of thoughtful patriots. In 
summing it all up, we must agree that all reforms had 
their roots in the past, and in our satisfaction over the 
fact that “truth is marching on” we should not forget 
the early heroes who fought the battles for common 
school education—those heroes who made possible the 
progress of the last quarter of a century. 

Chicago. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 

aS 
Jewish Pupils. 

I should like some of your readers to explain why the 
children of Jews uniformly attain such excellent scholar- 
ship. I note that the testimony of Dr. Buchanan, princi- 
pal of the boys’ high school in New York is praisely that 
of mine ; in his school more than sixty per cent. are Jews, 
and they exhibit an ambition and industry far surpassing 
the other pupils. I have noticed at the commencements 
at the city college that the prizes are uniformly won by 
the Jews. Other teachers give the same testimony. 

Another thing : the Jewish parents always support the 
authority of the teacher. Other parents usually side with 
their children. I never have “excuses” come from chil- 
dren except in cases of sickness or some serious matter. 
There is uniformly ready obedience by Jewish children to 
the commands of their parents. 

All these things are worth inquiring into. The Jews 
have a faith in schools and education surpassing the 
native Americans, in my opinion. H. B. PIERCE. 

New York. 

Sr 
The Cuban Orphan Fund. 


The objection made by THE JOURNAL to collecting money 
from the school children for a monument in France to 
Lafayette met with unqualified acquiescence, but it was 
made too late; the machinery had got into operation. 
Now there is an occasion for the use of money that ap- 
peals especially to the children of America, and that is 
the support of the 50,000 orphan or half orphan children 
in Cuba. Only about $16,000 have as yet been contribu- 
ted. I call the attention of teachers to this noble object 
of greater importance than a monument to any one. 
Does not the Bible say: “A living dog is better than a 
dead lion” ? B. ULLMAN. 

Richmond. 


‘ 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


New Home For Board of Education. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The board of education will hold its 
first meeting in its new chamber, City Hall, on September 12. 
The total cost of fitting and furnishing the new quarters has 
been between fifty and sixty thousand dollars. 

The board room, the offices of the secretary and the clerks, 
and the committee meeting rooms are all located on the north 
corridor of the second floor of the City Hall. The superintend- 
ent’s department is located in the corresponding rooms on the 
seventh floor. All the rooms are fitted with steel cases for the 
keeping of records, and the bookcases for the board’s peda- 




















gogical library, said to be the finest in the United States, also 
are of steel, with glass panels in the upper part of the doors. 
@The decorations of the chamber are as fine as any in the 
building. A wainscot, about eight feet in height, in quartered 
walnut, runs round three sides, the fourth side having forty 
coat closets of the like height and material. Above the wains- 
cot the walls are colored ape with gold borders, and the ceil- 
ing, which is studded with electric lights, is decorated in light 
colors, in which gold predominates, while a beautifully designed 
chandelier, in gold-bronze, hangs from the center. 

The rostrum and secretaries’ desks, which are elevated on 
red and green marble bases, and the members’ desks and chairs 
are of walnut. The latter are upholstered in green morocco 
leather, and the president’s chair and the settee behind it are 
upholstered in green velvet. The window and door hangings 
are of green velvet plush, relieved by gold braid and a velvet 
pile carpet of the like color covers the greater portion of the 
tarrazza floor. 

Opposite the rostrum and over the door leading from the 
clerks’ offices is a large clock with marble face and walnut 
frame, and in the four corners of the room are walnut writing 
tables and chairs for visitors. 


Metal Work at the Hebrew Technical Institute. 


New York City.—The course in metal work in the Technical 
institute is designed for both the middle and senior year classes. 
In the first year work for which the boy has three one hour 
periods per week, the course is begun by a series of lectures on 
the tools and materials to be used, with the method of making 
and caring for them; after a practical demonstration the pupils 
take up the first vise work exercise, a rectangular iron block, 
which must be chipped, filed, and finished all over, being passed 
when it tests true with the square and calliper. Very nearly 
the same course is followed out in the other vise work, except 
that the making of a riveting exercise, an anvil and a hammer, 
brings into use the drill press, shaper, and planer, the latter 
exercises serving to maintain interest. Some simple exercises 
in brass turning on the speed lathe and filing sheet metal 
gauges furnish practice in laying out and accurately fitting 
work. . 

The senior year is begun by making the usual engine lathe 
exercises, cylinder, threads, lathe center, etc.,in order to enable 
the pupil to become familiar with the handling of the lathe, 
shaper, milling machine, and small tools. The work then 
assumes more of an advanced character in the line of construc- 
tion, and is varied to suit the needs of the four special classes, 
namely machinists, electricians, pattern-makers, and drafts- 
men. It consists in general of making tools, dies, parts of en- 


ines, gears, dynamos, and various pieces of apparatus involv- ° 


ing the assembling of examples of the different exercises. 
Towards the end of the course the machinists are required 
to construct a set of tools such as they will require for their 
work. These, like all the other exercises, are made from the 
blue print. 
During the year the shopwork is supplemented by demon- 
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strations of methods, and illustrated lectures, during which the 

pupils are required to take notes which are preserved for future 

reference. —— ity Ie, V. LALLIBR, 
American Manual Training Association. ; 

The sixth annual meeting of the American Manual Training 
Association occurred June 30 and July 1, at Teachers college, 
Columbia university. Addresses were given and discussed by 
prominent manual training instructors of the country, those 
present, however, representing the Eastern schools, for the 
most part. Mr. C. R. Richards, of the Teachers college, gave 
the address of welcome to the association. 

During the last day of the meeting, Prof. John M. Tyler, of 
Amherst college, gave a very interesting talk on “‘ The Mean- 
ing of Manual bie age in Education.” The pith of this dis 
course was given in the discussion which followed, by Prof. 
McMurry, of the Teachers college. He said in substance 
and and in part: 

“ The preparation for life is the preparation for an abund- 
ance of activity. Itis wrong tocurb the natural activity of 
the child. This is what is being done now. There is too 
much theory and not enough doing. Many times the realiza- 
tion does not fit the idea. The schools of the present are not 
so organized as to fita young man or woman to take up the 
struggle for existence. As we grow less and less active, 
manual training, more probably than any other one subject, 
mizht correct the evil effects of non-activity. To sum up the 
whole question, our whole curriculum has been so theoretical, 
it does not develop any executive ability.” 

In connection with the meeting there was a very fine exhi- 
bition of the work done by our manual training schools in New 
York and other cities. 

The Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx were very 
well represented. The South Orange representation from the 
Columbia school was strong in the sewing and needle work, 
and also showed some good wood carving, in the grammar 
school work. The Cambridge, Mass., schools were represen- 
ted by a rather small but excellent collection of wood and ma- 
chine work. Some of the bent-iron work from the Passaic, N. 
J., schools was interesting. The truant school sent a 
small exhibit. 

The wood-work from the New York grammar schools, and 
the carving from East Orange high school were deserving of 
great credit. The Yonkers schools were represented by some 
of their wood-work as were also the Townsend Industrial 
school, Jacob Tome institute, and Hartford public schools, 
The knife work from the grammar grades, shown in the New- 
ark exhibition was excellent, much better than is usually seen. 
The Hebrew Technical institute showed some most excellent 
models for castings—they are a credit to the school. Therest 
of their work was average. 

Hampton institute had a good exhibition showing the pro- 
gress from very elementary work in primary up to and thru 
high school manual training. The work was only fair, but 
the sequence of instruction shown by the exhibition is most 
desirable. The bent-iron pieces were good. The, Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools had a large exhibit, and well arranged. The 
most notable feature was the forging which was much above 
the average—the emery wheel had not been used so much 
as an accessary, as is so often the case in this kind of work. 
They also had some fourth grade work in paper cutting which 
deserves mention. 

Girard college, Philadelphia, showed a particularly good ex- 
hibit especially in shop work in metal. It was well arranged 
and the electrical fittings were noticeable. 

One of the most noticeable features of the entire exhibition 
was the fine showing of carving on plaques and panels done by 
the Philadelphia Central Manual Training school. It was the 
best that has been shown in years, without doubt. Other 
things that were fine were two carved chairs and a hall bench 
and the lathe turning in wood. Asa whole, the exhibition of the 
work of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, was the best. It was on the 
average very well finished, and was more advanced; sthe ma- 
chine and iron work, such as lamps, hinges, etc., were above 
criticism. 

The above exhibitions were in the kindergarten room of the 
college. The exhibit of Teachers college work was held in 
the shops. It compared favorably with the others; particu- 
larly was it strong in the iron-work. 

Asa whole this has been the most successful meeting the 
association has had. There were about 150 present. 


College of Social Science. 


BosTon,. MAss.—The recent conference of reformers at 
Buffalo voted to establish in this city a college of social science. 
Representative men in different lines of thought will be called 
to the institution, and people from the various branches of 
trade and business will be asked to lecture and teach at certain 
times, giving the fullest possible examination to investigation 
of social problems. The presidency of the institution has been 
offered to Prof. Thomas E. Will, of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college. Professors Ward, Parsons, and Bemis, also re- 
cently of the Agricultural college, have been asked to. serve. 
Prof. John R. Commons, who recently left Syracuse university 
as a result of his opposition to monopolies, will also assist in 
research. An endowment of $15,000 has been raised for the 
college. 
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Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 


The opening meeting of the recent gathering of the Mary- 
land State Teachers’ Association at Ocean City was presided 
over by Pres. John T. White. Welcome addresses were made 
by Governor Lowndes, Hon. James E. Elligood, of Wicomico, 
and State Supt. E. B. Prettyman. 

* Among other good things Governor Lowndes said: 

“The profession of teaching should be more permanent; a 
higher standard should be established for the teacher, and greater 
compensation given, so that when they entered upon the work of 
teaching they could have a reasonable guarantee of haviny per- 
manent employment and receiving adequate remuneration, and 
not be given wages less than those paid to the ordinary menial.” 

Following are short extracts from some of the papers read. 
Dr. S. E. Forman, in discussing “ what knowledge is of most 
worth,” said : ; 

‘‘ The character of a people is largely determined by the curri- 
culum of its schools. What we teach our boys and girls jn the 
schools to-day will determine what we shall be a half century 
hence. The old-fashioned three R’s must remain the basis of 
education, and our schools must continue to be judged by the 
efficiency with which these are taught. These homely branches 
are the tools with which the human mind has cut, cuts, and will 
cut its way thru all other knowledges, and if we do not see that 
they are well taught we shall sooner or later be brought to our 
senses and made to reckon with an indignant public sentiment.” 

Quoting from Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of the state 
board of health, he made a plea for the study of hygiene in 
the schools, and closed with these words: 

‘When real hygienists and earnest teachers agree to teach the 
subject, we may expect the growing citizen to be more than ever 
impressed that the co-ordination of society is effected thru sub- 
ordination ofits units, that he may neither live nor dieto himself, 
that he may not selfishly seek his own life or he shall in one sense 
or another lose it ; that to be and to remain well depends as 
much on common consent as upon self will.” 

Pres. T. H. Lewis, of the Western Maryland college, said : 

‘‘ The great need of the world to-day is not more men ‘nor more 
wisdom, half so much as it is to open the men we have to the 
wisdom which is already here. Many of our teachers study 
knowledge too much, and the instruments of knowledge too little. 
The instruments of knowledge are all locked up in the human 
mind, and the pity is that many boys and girls pass out of our 
schools, with most of these instruments hidden even from them- 
selves, They do not know how to know, and what knowledge 
they get they catch it as they get measles. 

‘*To learn to do is certainly the true ideal of all education, and 
what is not intended to be done in some form or other had as well 
not be learned. To have a thought and not communicate it is 
worse than selfish, it is stupid ; for it impoverishes others in that 
which does not enrich us. No girlor boy need be without the 
ability to say in an intelligible and forceful way what he thinks.” 

These officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, L. L. Beatty, Centreville ; first vice-president, 
Reister P. Russell, Reisterstown ; second vice-president, William 
Smith, Farleigh ; recording secretary, A. F. Wilkerson, Balti- 
more ; corresponding secretary, Miss Hattie E. Boblitz, Fred- 
erick ; treasurer, John E. McCahan, Baltimore ; Executive com- 
mittee, Edwin Hebden, Baltimore ; John E. Edwards, Cumber- 
land ; Dr. Wm. D. Straughn, Thomas H. Williams, Salisbury ; 
Eugene Wathen, Annapolis. 


Western Association of History Teachers. 


At the last annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in Chicago, the Western 
Association of History Teachers was organized. After the 
adoption of a constitution the following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Charles H. Haskins. University of Wisconsin ; 
vice-president, Lucy D. Wilson, Chicago high schools; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Harry S. Vaile, Hyde Park high school. 
Executive Committee—Adelaide S. Baylor, Wabash high 
school; Earlem Dow, University of Michigan; P. V. N. Mey- 
ers,- University of Cincinnati; Leona L. Thorne, J. R. Doo- 
little, Chicago public schools. 


Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


Mr. Howard J. Rogers says in regard to the educational ex- 
hibit, ‘‘ The cities which have made adequate appropriations 
and which will be represented in all departments, from the 
kindergarten to the high schools are, Boston, New York, New- 
ark, Albany, Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, and Denver. Many 
other cities are preparing work, in special ways or to illustrate 
special features. The effect will be to show, irrespective of 
state lines, the best work done in every grade of public school 
work, and in the college and university.” 

The exhibit will be arranged by grades. In college and uni- 
versity work the whole space will be apportioned to the follow- 
ing nine departments: law, medicine, theology, pure science, 
philosophy, language and literature, fine arts. 


Prof. William C. Macey, a teacher of mathematics in Colum- 
bia college, New York, died July 19, in the Catskills, where he 
had gone for his health; his funeral took place at Hudson. 


Prof. A. G. Hopkins died in Clinton, N. Y., July 27; he was 
born in Avon, 1844, was graduated from Hamilton college in 
1862, was made professor there in 1869 of Latin and English 
literature. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


For many years the annual contribution made in this country 
for educational purposes has reached a sum total of twenty- 
seven millions. During the year just closed the thirty million 
mark was reached, not including gifts of apparatus, buildings, 
and equipment. 


The Prussian Pedagogical Society has recently published 
some statistics which show that the provinces where the compul- 
sory education law has been enforced have the fewest criminals. 
It is also evident that improvement in the schools and increased 
strictness in obligatory attendance have been followed by a 
considerable diminution in crime. How great the difference is 
in respect to this matter in various sections of the country is 
apparent from the fact that in West Prussia there are 1,926 
criminals to the hundred thousand inhabitants, in Hohenzollern 


only 751. 


For several years past the Swiss have carried on a system of 
interchange of children during the summer vacation. By means 
of the arrangement children of trilingual Switzerland have in 
a short time acquired a practical knowledge of German, French, 
and Italian. The plan has worked so well that it is proposed 
to extend it to the principal countries of Europe, especially- 
England, France, and Germany. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Considerable interest and more or less ill 
feeling have existed in this state on account of the tax upon 
students at the state university. The board of regents needed 
money for running expenses and so taxed the students. People 
thruout the state opposed the plan, on the ground that a so- 
called free institution should be free in every respect. The 
matter has been settled by the board’s rescinding its action. ‘,, 


KANSAS City, Mo —The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the board of education of the Kansas City public schools has 
been published. The report contains within its 200 pages, a 
most detailed and minute account of school affairsup to June 
30, 1898. The schools of Kansas City have prospered. 

The attendance is about 2,000 more than the year before, and 
the present buildings are crowded. The superintendent and 
officers of the board express themselve as very much pleased | 
with the year’s results 

One of the new projects and one from which the people*’of 
Kansas City expect great results, is the introduction of art 
education into their school curriculum. | 

As usual, the schools need money, which sometimes the city 
cannot provide, but it may be said with confidence, that the 
schools are not greatly neglected without some grave cause. 


The kindergarten system of Boston was established, and 
maintained for several years by one woman, at a cost to herself 
of about $250,000. 


FRESNO, CAL.—Supt. M. E. Dailey, of Fresno, has been 
elected vice-principal of the state normal school at San Jose. , 


The plans for the Gordon Memorial college at Khartoum, 
Egypt, have been finished In addition to the school buildings 
proper, ample provision has been made for playgrounds, a 
gymnasium, botanical gardens, and kitchen, besides four mas- 
ters’ houses. 


Mr. W. A. Bell, who for thirty years edited and published 
the /udiana School Journal, has accepted the presidency of 
Antioch college. in Ohio. The periodical, as already stated 
in these pages, has been acquired by ex-State Supt. D. M. 
Geeting, of Indiana. Mr. Bell was a student at Antioch col- 
lege, one of the first co-educational colleges in this country, 
when it was under the leadership of Horace Mann, its first 
president. 


ENGLAND.—A Historical Handbook of Welsh Educatien is 
in preparation for the coming Welsh educational exhibition. 
It is to be edited by Dr. Isambord Owen. The early educa- 
tional history of Wales will receive much attention, as well as 
the more recent growth and improvements of its colleges. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The board of education is erecting four new 
school houses this summer. Three of them are grade schools 
and the fourth is a part of a new highschool. The cost of 
these buildings will be about $280,000; the grade schools $50,000, 
$50,000, and $30,000 respectively, and the high school about 
$150,000. Mr. H. J. Peofold is the president and Mr. J. M. 
Gillan, secretary of the board. 
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Our Text-Book Makers. 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. ° 


Someone has said that a man’s education begins with his 
choice of a grandfather. If this is true, Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson 
did better,than that, for her ~~ grandfather, Samuel Wil- 
liams, was Hollis professor of natural history at Harvard col- 
lege. In fact, several of her ancestors have been quite 











prominent. Her great great giandfather, John Williams, was 
the famous “redeemed captive” carried to Canada by the 
Indians from Deerfield, Mass., of whose church he was the 
pastor. Her father was secretary of civil and military affairs 
in{tVermont during the Civil war. Her grandfather was gov- 
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ernor of Vermont and its chief justice. Mrs. Wilson claims 
among her other ancestors, the Mathers, William Williams, 
— of the Declaration of Independence, and Roger Wil- 
iams. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Williams Wilson was born at St. Albans, Vt., 
August 18, 1865. She was graduated from the Castleton, Ver- 
mont, state normal school in 1879, at the age of thirteen years 
and was graduated from the Philadelphia normal school three 
years later. She studied for four summers at the Sauveur 
School of Languages and oompleted the regular college course 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Taking the post-graduate 
course, she obtained the degree of Ph. D., in 1897, with botany 
as her major subject, zoology and chemistry as minors. She 
has studied for six years at the Philadelphia Musical academ 
and has spent five summers in Europe. She speaks French 
and German, reads Italian, Spanish, and Latin, and has some 
knowledge of Greek. 

Mrs. Wilson began her teaching in a girls’ boarding school 
at Bolivar, Tenn. At the close of the first year’s work she was 
called to Rugby academy as assistant. For four years she was 
principal of the primary department of this school. She 
taught maihematics for five years in the girls’ high school at 
Philadelphia, biology for five years in the Normal school, be- 
sides teaching afternoons in the Philadelphia Musical academy 
for four years. 

As chairman of the educational committee of the Normal 
School Alumnae Association, she has arranged four courses of 
public lectures, raising the money herself, the lecturers being 
Miss Sarah Arnold. Col. Parker, Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Dr. 
Brumbaugh. She has done considerable institute work in 
Philadelphia, besides delivering occasional lectures there and 
elsewhere. She has written a manual and two readers on 
nature study, and a manuel and reader on United States his- 
tory. She is at present writing books on nature study and on 
other subjects. 

Mrs, Wilson married, in 1894, William P. Wilson, at that 
time professor of hotany i in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
now director of the Philadelphia Commercial museum, the 
finest institution of the kind in the world and the only onein 
the United States. 


You know what that tired feeling is and you may know what 
will cure it by giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 
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NOTICE TO 


Superintendents and School Board Officers 


H JAVE you placed your order for the opening of the schools ? 
| We carry in stock and can ship at a 
moment's notice the following class of school papers : 


there is no time to lose, 


Thesis, Examination and Drawing Papers—Note, Composition 
and Drawing Books, Water-Color Blocks. 
ling and Dictation Blanks, Vertical-Writing Papers, ‘“ Quincy ” 
Practice Papers (white and manila), Pencil Tablets, MSS. Papers, 
and similar school goodsin great variety. 


SPECIAL GOODS OR GOODS TO SUIT YOU. 


If we do not have on our list goods to suit you we will make what you want. 
have every facility for making up special rulings and sizes. Send us your ideas, mh we 


will send you prices—but send to us soon. 


If not 


Book-keeping, Spel- 


We will cheerfully give you an estimate. 





Our Catalogue or samples are FREE, write for them. 


ACNE STATIONERY & PAPER Co.. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: North oth Street and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
309 Broadway (Room 708), cor. Duane St., New York City. 
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Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 


The opening meeting of the recent gathering of the Mary- 
land State Teachers’ Association at Ocean City was presided 
over by Pres. John T. White. Welcome addresses were made 
by Governor Lowndes, Hon. James E. Elligood, of Wicomico, 
and State Supt. E. B. Prettyman. 

- Among other good things Governor Lowndes said: 

“The profession of teaching should be more permanent; a 
higher standard should be established for the teacher, and greater 
compensation given, so that when they entered upon the work of 
teaching they could have a reasonable guarantee of haviny per- 
manent employment and receiving adequate remuneration, and 
not be given wages less than those paid to the ordinary menial.” 

Following are short extracts from some of the papers read. 
Dr. S. E. Forman, in discussing ‘“‘ what knowledge is of most 
worth,” said: ; 

‘‘ The character of a people is largely determined by the curri- 
culum of its schools. What we teach our boys and girls jn the 
schools to-day will determine what we shall be a half century 
hence. The old-fashioned three R’s must remain the basis of 
education, and our schools must continue to be judged by the 
efficiency with which these are taught. These homely branches 
are the tools with which the human mind has cut, cuts, and will 
cut its way thru all other knowledges, and if we do not see that 
they are well taught we shall sooner or later be brought to our 
senses and made to reckon with an indignant public sentiment.” 

Quoting from Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of the state 
board of health. he made a plea for the study of hygiene in 
the schools, and closed with these words: 

‘When real hygienists and earnest teachers agree to teach the 
subject, we may expect the growing citizen to be more than ever 
impressed that the co-ordination of society is effected thru sub- 
ordination ofits units, that he may neither live nor dieto himself, 
that he may not selfishly seek his own life or he shallin one sense 
or another lose it ; that to be and to remain well depends as 
much on common consent as upon self will.” 

Pres. T. H. Lewis, of the Western Maryland college, said: 

‘“‘ The great need of the world to-day is not more men ‘nor more 
«wisdom, half so much as itis to open the men we have to the 
wisdom which is already here. Many of our teachers study 
knowledge too much, and the instruments of knowledge too little. 
The instruments of knowledge are all locked up in the human 
mind, and the pity is that many boys and girls pass out of our 
schools, with most of these instruments hidden even from them- 
selves, They do not know how to know, and what knowledge 
they get they catch it as they get measles. 

‘*To learn to do is certainly the true ideal of all education, and 
what is not intended to be done in some form or other had as well 
not be learned. To have a thought and not communicate it is 
worse than selfish, it is stupid ; for it impoverishes others in that 
which does not enrich us. No girlor boy need be without the 
ability to say in an intelligible and forceful way what he thinks.” 

These officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, L. L. Beatty, Centreville; first vice-president, 
Reister P. Russell, Reisterstown ; second vice-president, William 
Smith, Farleigh ; recording secretary. A. F. Wilkerson, Balti- 
more ; corresponding secretary, Miss Hattie E. Boblitz, Fred- 
erick ; treasurer, John E. McCahan, Baltimore ; Executive com- 
mittee, Edwin Hebden, Baltimore ; John E. Edwards, Cumber- 
land ; Dr. Wm. D. Straughn, Thomas H. Williams, Salisbury ; 
Eugene Wathen, Annapolis. 


Western Association of History Teachers. 


At the last annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in Chicago, the Western 
Association of History Teachers was organized. After the 
adoption of a constitution the following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Charles H. Haskins. University of Wisconsin ; 
vice-president, Lucy D. Wilson, Chicago high schools; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Harry S. Vaile, Hyde Park high school. 
Executive Committee—Adelaide S. Baylor, Wabash high 
school; Earlem Dow, University of Michigan; P. V. N. Mey- 
ers,- University of Cincinnati; Leona L. Thorne, J. R. Doo- 
little, Chicago public schools. 


Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


Mr. Howard J. Rogers says in regard to the educational ex- 
hibit, ‘‘ The cities which have made adequate appropriations 
and which will be represented in all departments, from the 
kindergarten to the high schools are, Boston, New York, New- 
ark, Albany, Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, and Denver. Many 
other cities are preparing work, in special ways or to illustrate 
special features. The effect will be to show, irrespective of 
state lines, the best work done in every grade of public school 
work, and in the college and university.” 

The exhibit will be arranged by grades. In college and uni- 
versity work the whole space will be apportioned to the follow- 
ing nine departments: law, medicine, theology, pure science, 
philosophy, language and literature, fine arts. 


Prof. William C. Macey, a teacher of mathematics in Colum- 
bia college, New York, died July 19, in the Catskills, where he 
had gone for his health; his funeral took place at Hudson. 


Prof. A. G. Hopkins died in Clinton, N. Y., July 27; he was 
born in Avon, 1844, was graduated from Hamilton college in 
1862, was made professor there in 1869 of Latin and English 
literature. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


For many years the annual contribution made in this country 
for educational purposes has reached a sum total of twenty- 
seven millions. During the year just closed the thirty million 
mark was reached, not including gifts of apparatus, buildings, 
and equipment. 


The Prussian Pedagogical Society has recently published 
some statistics which show that the provinces where the compul- 
sory education law has been enforced have the fewest criminals. 
It is also evident that improvement in the schools and increased 
strictness in obligatory attendance have been followed by a 
considerable diminution in crime. How great the difference is 
in respect to this matter in various sections of the country is 
apparent from the fact that in West Prussia there are 1,926 
criminals to the hundred thousand inhabitants, in Hohenzollern 


only 751. 


For several years past the Swiss have carried on a system of 
interchange of children during the summer vacation. By means 
of the arrangement children of trilingual Switzerland have in 
a short time acquired a practical knowledge of German, French, 
and Italian. The plan has worked so well that it is proposed 
to extend it to the principal countries of Europe, especially- 
England, France, and Germany. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Considerable interest and more or less ill 
feeling have existed in this state on account of the tax upon 
students at the state university. The board of regents needed 
money for running expenses and so taxed the students. People 
thruout the state opposed the plan, on the ground that a so- 
called free institution should be free in every respect. The 
matter has been settled by the board’s rescinding its action.:,, 


KANSAS City, Mo —The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the board of education of the Kansas City public schools has 
been published. The report contains within its 200 pages, a 
most detailed and minute account of school affairs up to June 
30, 1898. The schools of Kansas City have prospered. 

The attendance is about 2,000 more than the year before, and 
the present buildings are crowded. The superintendent and 
officers of the board express themselve as very much pleased _ 
with the year’s results 

One of the new projects and one from which the people’of 
Kansas City expect great results, is the introduction of art 
education into their school curriculum. 

As usual, the schools need money, which sometimes the city 
cannot provide, but it may be said with confidence, that the 
schools are not greatly neglected without some grave cause. 


The kindergarten system of Boston was established, and 
maintained for several years by one woman, at a cost to herself 
of about $250,000. 


FRESNO, CAL.—Supt. M. E. Dailey, of Fresno, has been 
elected vice-principal of the state normal school at San Jose. . 


The plans for the Gordon Memorial college at Khartoum, 
Egypt, have been finished In addition to theschool buildings 
proper, ample provision has been made for playgrounds, a 
gymnasium, botanical gardens, and kitchen, besides four mas- 
ters’ houses. 


Mr. W. A. Bell, who for thirty years edited and published 
the Judiana School Journal, has accepted the presidency of 
Antioch college.in Ohio. The periodical, as already stated 
in these pages, has been acquired by ex-State Supt. D. M. 
Geeting, of Indiana. Mr. Bell was a student at Antioch col- 
lege, one of the first co-educational colleges in this country, 
when it was under the leadership of Horace Mann, its first 
president. 


ENGLAND.—A Historical Handbook of Welsh Education is 
in preparation for the coming Welsh educational exhibition. 
It is to be edited by Dr. lsambord Owen. The early educa- 
tional history of Wales will receive much attention, as well as 
the more recent growth and improvements of its colleges. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The board of education is erecting four new 
school houses this summer. Three of them are grade schools 
and the fourth is a part of a new high school. The cost of 
these buildings will be about $280,000; the grade schools $50,000, 
$50,000, and $30,000 respectively, and the high school about 
$150,000. Mr. H. J. Penfold is the president and Mr. J. M. 
Gillan, secretary of the board. 
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EpucaTionaL Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthly, 5ocents a year; Animats, monthly, $1.50a year; and Tug PracTicaL TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. Also Books and Aids for teachers. Descriptive circular 
and catalog free. E.L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 E, Ninth Street, New York. 
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Our Text-Book Makers. 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. ° 


Someone has said that a man’s education begins with his 
choice of a grandfather. If this is true, Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson 








did better,than that, for her — grandfather, Samuel Wil- 


liams, was Hollis professor of natural history at Harvard col- 
lege. In fact, several of her ancestors have been quite 





prominent. Her great great giandfather, John Williams, was 
the famous “redeemed captive” carried to Canada by the 
Indians from Deerfield, Mass., of whose church he was the 
pastor. Her father was secretary of civil and military affairs 
in{Vermont during the Civil war. Her grandfather was gov- 
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ernor of Vermont and its chief justice. Mrs. Wilson claims 
among her other ancestors, the Mathers, William Williams, 
— of the Declaration of Independence, and Roger Wil- 
iams. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Williams Wilson was born at St. Albans, Vt., 
August 18, 1865. She was graduated from the Castleton, Ver- 
mont, state normal school in 1879, at the age of thirteen years 
and was graduated from the Philadelphia normal school three 
years later. She studied for four summers at the Sauveur 
School of Languages and oompleted the regular college course 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Taking the post-graduate 
course, she obtained the degree of Ph. D., in 1897, with botany 
as her major subject, zoology and chemistry as minors. She 
has studied for six years at the Philadelphia Musical academ 
and has spent five summers in Europe. She speaks Frenc 
and German, reads Italian, Spanish, and Latin, and has some 
knowledge of Greek. 

Mrs. Wilson began her teaching in a girls’ boarding school 
at Bolivar, Tenn. At the close of the first year’s work she was 
called to Rugby academy as assistant. For four years she was 
principal of the primary department of this school. She 
taught maihematics for five years in the girls’ high school at 
Philadelphia, biology for five years in the Normal school, be- 
sides teaching afternoons in the Philadelphia Musical academy 
for four years. 

As chairman of the educational committee of the Normal 
School Alumnae Association, she has arranged four courses of 
public lectures, raising the money herself, the lecturers being 
Miss Sarah Arnold. Col. Parker, Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Dr. 
Brumbaugh. She has done considerable institute work in 
Philadelphia, besides delivering occasional lectures there and 
elsewhere. She has written a manual and two readers on 
nature study, and a manuel and reader on United States his- 
tory. She is at present writing books on nature study and on 
other subjects. 

Mrs. Wilson married, in 1894, William P. Wilson, at that 
time professor of botany in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
now director of the Philadelphia Commercial museum, the 
finest institution of the kind in the world and the only onein 
the United States. 


You know what that tired feeling is and you may know what 
will cure it by giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 
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NOTICE TO 


Superintendents and School Board Officers 





i 
e 
JAVE you placed your order for the opening of the schools? If not 
} there is no time to lose. We carry in stock and can ship at a 


ling and Dictation Blanks, Vertical-Writing Papers, ‘“‘ Quincy ” 


and Drawing Books, Water-Color Blocks. Book-keeping, Spel- 
. 


Practice Papers (white and manila), Pencil Tablets, MSS. Papers, 


and similar school goodsin great variety. 


SPECIAL GOODS OR GOODS TO SUIT YOU. 


If we do not have on our list goods to suit you we will make what you want. We | 


have every facility for making up special rulings and sizes. Send us your ideas, and we 


We will cheerfully give you an estimate. 





Our Catalogue or samples are FREE, write for them. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: North oth Street and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


moment's notice the following class of school papers : 
Thesis, Examination and Drawing Papers—Note, Composition 
will send you prices—but send to us soon. 
| SALESROOM: 309 Broadway (Room 708), cor. Duane St., New York City. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., | 
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mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL. 


TITLE, 


Reading without a Primer 

Step by Step Primer 

Selections from the Writings of Eleven 
English Authors 

The Lady of the Last Minstrell 

The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 

The Rivals and the Schoo! for Scandals 

Sir Roger De Coverley 

Othello 

The Lady of the Lake 

Essays and Tales 

She Stoops to Conquer , 

Essays on Burns and Scott 

Lays of Ancient Rome : 

Utopia 

New Century First Reader 


- ac Second Reader 

ig sg Third Reader 

Fourth Reader 

Fifth Reader 

Minna von Barnhelm 

Nathan der Weise 

Kenilworth , 

Advanced Grammar and Composition 

Ten Orations of Cicero 

Selections from the Correspondence of 
Cicero 

Graded Speller First Book 

Homer's Odyssey 

La Grammaire 

Comus, Lycidas, etc., also Address on 
Milton by Matthew Arnold 

Series of Readers 


““ “ 


“a “ 


The Sonnets of Wm. Wordsworth 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Wilhelm Tell 


AUTHOR 


Elien E. Kenyon 
Eliza Boardman Burnz 


William J, Rolfe, Ed. 
Pual Elmer More 


Prof. Henry Morley, Ed. 


Henry Morley, Ed. 
Henry Morley 


Prof. Henry Morley, Ed. 


“ms ¢ 4“ 


(H. A Perdue 

) F. E. La Victoire 
i E. La Victoire 
1H. A. Perdue 

H. S$. Tibbits 
Selections 


‘ 


Lessing 
“ee 


Mary Harriott Morris 
E. Oram Lyte 
Harper and Gallup, Eds 


J.C Kirtland, Jr. 

M. W. Hazen 
Richard A. Minkwitz 
Herman §, Platt, Ed. 


Andrew J. George 

Dr. H. Pratt Judson, 
jor Ida. C. Bender 
G. C. Moore Smith 
Thos North 
W. H. Carruth 
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Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the two preceding months. 
descriptive circulars free on ss or any book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 
or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


Pp. 
94 
96 


238 
110 
19! 
192 
192 
191 
192 
191 
192 
192 
192 


96 
169 
240 


304 
400 


317 
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The publishers of these books will send 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TWO MONTHS. 


BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Paper March Bros, 
Board Burnz & Co. 
Paper 
He Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth 2 ee 
“ “ce ae 
Paper Cassell & Co. 
oo“ “oe “ 
iad .10 “ee “oe 
“ 10 “ce iad 
ac 10 “ee “ec 
“ 10 “ “ce 
“a .LO “se “a 
‘ 10 ‘ “ oe 
ae 10 “ee ae 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
“oe “ 
“se “ec 
“ce oe 
“oe “ 
.50 Hinds & Noble. 
.50 “ee “cs 
Cloth 50 American Book Co, 
ae -75 “cr “ce 


6 Ginn & Co. 
“ee “ce “cs 
.25. Macmillan Co. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
.50 Macmillan Co. 


60 sc se 























Child Life, the central idea of these 
books, is the theme oJ every ksson. 


The amount of resding matter in 
the First and Secona Readers 8s great- 
er than is afforded by most books of 
the same grade. 


These bv ks can be used with any 
method of teaching reading. 








‘ 


for Girls. 


“It is well adapted to the needs of 
students *— Prof. Ear W. Dow, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


8vo. Half leather. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





THE CHILD-LIFE READERS. 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant-Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 


I. Child Life.—A First Reader. 
¥I. Child Life in Tale and Fable- A Second Reader. Price. 35 cts 
WWI, Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader. 


1V. Child Life »n Literature—A Fourth Reader. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 

These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school 
readers in several respects. The most conspicuous improvements that = zs 
they possess are: 
Reading matter more interesting to the child. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 

Easier lessons for first and second year. a 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 





NATURE WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


A Manual for the Guidance of Pupils below the High School. 


By Wizur S. JACKMAN, Department of Natural Science, | 
Chicago Normal School. Revised Edition. Price, $1.00. | 


Nature S:'udy Manual). Preface by Francis W. PaRkKER, 

Chicago Normal School. 
First Nature R-ader. 
Second Pature Reader. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY. 


For Teachers and Pupils in Elementary Schools. 
By D. LANGE, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 








Price, 2F cts. 
Fully illust ated with colored plates, 
The aim -f the Second Reader ix to 


deve.op a taste for gooa reading wh.le 
helping the child to learn to read. 


In preparation. : 
(In preparation. : 


The stories have been carefully see 
lected from the store of literature for 
childi en—l yenda, tales, and falls 


a 





Price, 90 cts. 
Price, 35 cts. 
Price, 35 cts. 


Second Year Work. 
Third and Fourth Year. 


Price, $1.00. 





EUROPEAN HISTORY 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


By GEORGE BuRTON ADAMS, Pro- | 
fessor of History in Yale University. 8vo. Half Leather. 


Price, $1.40. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By GEORGE WILLIs BotsForD, Ph.D., Instructor in the His- 
tory of Greece and Rome in Harvard. 


Price, $1.10. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 


New Edition with additions, half leather. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“T belweve that Professor Adams 
has constructed he best general his- 
tory that is now in existence.”- Prof. 
U. G. WEATHERLY, University of 
Indiana. 

} 


STATES. 


versity. 
Price, $1.40. 
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TITLE, AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage Andrew J. George 282 2 Macmillan Co. 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro. A. CluentioOratio Wm. a sna . 271 = ae 
Latin Prose Writing Mather and Wheeler 206 §=6©Cloth Harper & Bros. 
Wilhelm Tell Schiller 50 Hinds & Noble. 
Herman und Dorothea Goethe 50 = i 
Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry Webster Wells 391 “ 1.25 D.C. Heath & Co. 
A Primer of the Calculus E. Sherman Gould 122 Paper D- Van Nostrand & Co: 
Chemical Experiments Woodhull and VanArsdale 136 Cloth Henry Holt & Co. 
Graded Work in Arithmetic S. W. Baird 356 “ American Book Co: 
Plane Geometry William J. Milne 242 “ “ ‘ps 
Grammar School Algebra et . 154 “ .50 as a 
The Steam Engine and Oil and Gas 

Engines © ' John Perry 646 3.25 Macmillan Co. 
Advanced Arithmetic Wm. M. Speer Ginn,& Co. 
New Plane and Solid Geometry Beman and Smith 1.30 3 di 
Plane and Solid Geometry Wm. J. Milne 384 1.2 American Book Co. 
Prac. Engineering, Drawing, and Third 

Angle Projection Fred. Newton Willson 178 2.80 Macmillan Co. 
Qualitative Analysis for Secondary 

Schools Cyrus W. Irish 100 ee American Book Co. 
New Plane and Solid Geometry W. W. Beman, 

| David Eugene Smith 382 as Ginn & Co. 
Plane Geometry G. A. Wentworth 256 “ sec 
Laboratory Manual H. W. Hillyer 200 & « .g0 Macmillan Co. 
Elements of Physics Henry Crew 347 a 1.10 a es 
Observational Geometry William T. Campbell 240 e Harper & Bros. - 
Plaster Casts and How they are Made Frank Forest Frederick 132 aS Wm. T, Comstock. 
Stories of Our Mother Earth H. W. Fairbanks 200 +Boards 50 Whittaker & Ray 
The Land of Song. I. II. III. Katharine H. Shaw 192 Cloth Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Novello Music Course Primer Francis E. Howard 144 Board Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Every-Day Butterflies Samuel Hubbard Scudder 391 Cloth 2.00 Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
The First Book of Birds Olive Thorne Miller 149 " 1,00 i 
Stories of Animal Life Chas. Fred’k Holder 261 “ American Book Co. 
Teachers’ Music Manual (F. H. Butterfield and 
{| Osbourne McConathy Ginn & Co. 

A Text-Book of Plant Diseases, Caused 

by Cryptogamie Parasites Geo. Massee 458 1.60 Macmillan Co. 
Insects: Their Structure and Life Geo H. Carpenter 404 1.75 eee 
Practical Agriculture Charles C. James 203 ae D. Appleton & Co. 
Clay Modeling Anna M. Holland , ts Ginn & Co. 
Principles of Practical Cookery E. E. Mann 105 a Longmans, Green & Co. 
Abraham Lincoln Bliss Perry, Ed. 167 a .30 Doubleday & McClure Co, 
Abraham Lincoln Carl Schurz ot Paper Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A History of England H. O. Arnold-Forster 816 Cloth Cassell & Co. 
Jung Stillings Lebensgeschichte Sigmon M., Stern 285 a 1.20 Henry Holt & Co. 
THE && FE | D E LL | .* Y 35 INSTANTANEOUSLY ADJUSTABL 

SCHOOL DESK AND SEAT 2.4% 


a 


WIMIVVITTTA7 | i = =e 


[R’S HYGIENIC 4% SANITARY 

















Manufactured by..... THE J. M. SAUDER CO., 1215 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E FIDELITY School Desk is made in three separate and distinct sizes, so as to fully meet all the varied requirements in au the different grades 

of schools. The above illustration shows the same size desk adjusted in three different positions: hignest, lowest, and intermediate points, yet 

maintaining, as you will note, the same beautiful and symmetrical appearance at any point of adjustment, which can be said of no other 
adjustable desk in the market. ek : i “ee 

In the construction of the “ FIDELITY ’’ the objectionable features in all other adjustable school desks have been eliminated ; all the advantages 
have been embodied in the most simple, yet effective, mechanical and practical manner. : 

It isan admitted fact, even by our competitors, that we have the simplest and easiest method of adjustment, that we have the most comfortable 
and most rigid desk in the market, but, they will tell you “it costs too much ; theirs will answer your purpose and that it will cost you less money.” 
WE SAY, before you purchase EXAMINE our furniture, compare it with any or all manufactured, investigate our claims, and, if opportenisy is afforded 
us, we will demonstrate to your entire satisfaction that we can adjust the FIDELITY desk and seat from either side, with the pupil in position, toa more 
perfect degree of comfort, in much less time and with far preptet ease (and without the aid of any ommrnges measuring devices), and have the desk 
and seat remain firmer and more rigid for a greater length of time than my A adjustable desk in the world Further, that it will be as rigid and durable 
and will answer the same purpose more satisfactorily than any stationary desk ever offered. : 

That for the high and uniform grade and quality of work we furnish, we cannot do it for as little money as the cheap grades of work on the 
market, but there is no manufacturer can offer you furniture at prices sufficiently lower that the difference will justify your acceptance, if comfort 
and health to pupil, ease of adjustment, mechanical ingenuity, and simplicity are taken into consideration. ; 

__ Write us fully, stating your requirements and we will do all we can to please you. While our prices may not be the lowest they are consistent 
with the quality of goods we produce, and are regulated by cost of material and labor, and will be the same to every purchaser, if by mail or otherwise. 
All our transactions are free and independent from any trust or combination of manufacturers, and we assure to our customers fair, prompt, and 


honorable treatment at all times 





\ 
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TITLEs, AUTHOR, 


Cing Histoires , j Baptiste Meras and 
( Sigmon M, Stern 
H. A. Guerber 


Franklin Matthews 


Story of the Great Republic 

Our Navy in Time War 

History in Schools 

Source Book of American History 
History of Mary Queen of Scots 


Albert Bushnell Hart 
{Robt Muir 

i Jas. Ritchie 

Albert B. Hart 
Engraved by Kruell 


Source Book of American History 

Portfolio of Port’s of Hist. Americans 

The United States Army and Navy 

History of South Carolina under the 
Royal Government 

Story of the Great Republic 

Partial Portraits 

The Peasant’s War in Germany 

Alfred the Great 

Study of History in Schools 


Edward DcCrady 
H. A. Guerber 
Henry James 

E. Belfort Bax 
Alfred Bowker 


Am. Hist Assoc. 
Henry W. Elson 
John R. Howard 
J. Howard Moore 


Side Lights on American History 

Patriotic Nuggets 

Better World Philosophy 

An Outline Sketch Psychology for Be- 
ginners. 

The New Century 

Standard Intermediate School Dictionary 

Physical Nature of the Child 

Child Life in Tale and Fable 


Hiram M. Stanley 

F. E. La Victoire 
lames C. Fernald 
Stuart H. Rowe 

{Etta Austin slaisdell 


) Mary Frances Blaisdell 


Educational Aims and Educational 
Values. 

Dictionary of National Biography 

Economics as a School Study 

Handbook of British, Continental, and 
Canadian Universities 

The Government of Municipalities 

Organic Education 

Mistakes in Teaching 

Best Methods of Teaching in Country 
Schools 


Paul H. Hanns 
Sidney Lee 
Fred. R. Clow 


Isabel Maddison 
Dorman B. Eaton 
Harriet M. Scott 
Preston Papers 


Lind 
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Rep. of Com, of Seven—to 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
152 cloth Henry Holt & Co. 
349 56 American Book Co. 
275 sts ‘75 D. Appleton & Co. 
276 ne Macmillan Co. 

407 “ee ae “ee 
3-25 “ of 
4c8 .60 “ee “ee 
R. H, Russell & Co. 
163 10. Werner Co. 
847 3-50 Macmillan Co, 
American Book Co, 
4c8 1.50 Maemillan Co. 
367 2.00 “6 “6 
260 1.75 “ee ae 
267 .50 bs “ 
398 cloth oe es 
204 6 Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
275 “ Ward Waugh Co. 
44 boards -.40 Open Court Pub. Co, 
96 cloth Rand McNally & Co. 
521 és Funk & Wagnall Co. 
206 ‘ Macmillan Co. 
159 boards +35 zi 
210 cloth 1.cO “ r 
459 3-75 aes 
50 “ ‘sy 
174 -75 oe ’ “ee 
498 4.00 Macmillan Co. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 
1.00 Hinds & Noble. 
1.25 oe “ 





Teaching Truth is a little book by Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
whose purpose is to aid parents to teach children reverently the 
mystery of life. It was prepared at the request of many parents 
and that it is serving its end is shown by the letters of thanks 


that the author has received. In the most delicate and tactful 
way possible the author shows the origin of life, and the changes 
from childhood to manhood and womanhood. (Mary Wood- 
Allen, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 





EXPERIMENT. 


MILLION 
TRIVMPH DESKS IN USE. 











AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will. give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot atford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


E.C, SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FirtTH Av., NEw York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—go Warasu Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LONGMANS NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Common Sense in Education, 


An Introduction to Practice. By P. A. BARNETT, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 331 pages, $1.50. 


CONTENTS—Instruction as Discipline—The Discipline of 
Character—The Physicai Basis of Education—The Genesis of 
Curricula—The Manipulation of Curricula--Audible Speech 
—Literature and Formal Linguistic Study—Latin and Greek— 
Mathematics and Physical Science—Geography and History— 
Warnings from History—The Making of the Teacher. 


Episodes from Les Deuxrois. 


A New Volume in the Series of Episodes From Modern French 
Authors, By ALEXANDRE DuMmAs. Edited, with Notes, by 
F. H. HEwitt, M.A. 18mo, $0.40. 


A Short History of the Progress of Scientific 
Chemistry in Our Own Times. 


By WILLIAM A. TILDEN, D.Sc., Lond.; D.Sc., Dub.; F.R. S.; 
Fellow of the University of London; Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Royal College of Science, London. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


CoNTENTS—Preface—Introduction—Matter and Energy— 
The Chemical Elements: Their Distribution in Nature, and 
Recognition by the Chemist—Rectification and Standardisa- 
tion of Atomic Weights—Numerical Relations Among the 
Atomic Weights: Classification of the Elements—Origin and 
Development of the Ideas of Valency and the Linking of 
Atoms—The Development of Synthetical Chemistry—The 
Origin of Stereo-Chemistry—Constitutional Formule in Space 
Electricity and Chemical Affinity—Discoveries in Relation to 
the Liquefaction of Gases—Summary and Conclusion—Index. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges. 
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The following list of school and college text-books most senaety in use in the United States has bcen prepared for the convenience of sur. erintendents, principals, 


and school officials. From time to time special lists of books 
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Ul be taken up in TaE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo! Music 


systems. When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


























. B. C,, American Seek ¢ om cor York, Cinclunat, ; Shew Thon, / Bree ar & Co., Boston & New York. &: H.8., B. H. Sanborn, Bosto 
Mone feng ig & Co., J. B. "eA Lip) inoote Oo., Philadelphia C. §,, Christopher Sower Co., vrntladel bia 
Chi » Bosto’ Phila., itlsnta, Portland, Ore. L. G., Coaceeaet meen & Co., New York & London Seraners Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
aos Be A. S Barnes & Co., New York Morse, The Morse Co., New York Sheldon, Sheldon & Co. New York 
Appleton, D. Appleton & Co., New York &Chicago | ™.1.. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. %. 2. Sibley & Ducker, Bos 
cH. D Gentral School on” ly Honges Chicago. Macm., —, am row Yor ey Silver, Burdett & on Boston, New York, Chi- 
Heath & PBos., N. i. whe f* , & Co. ‘New York moagcvand Pi Fatiotel hia 
Dg ‘. "Flanagan, Glteags "Neve lo, Ewer ! ry ue, New York rown & Co., Boston 
nk, Funk & Wagnalis, Ne ork. Nek’. David McKay, Philadelphia 0. P., "iaivereiiy y Publishing Co., New York Boston, 
iam, Ginn & Com oar. i Boston, N.Y. & (Catena Ox., Oxford University E Press. and New Orleans 
oy sonpnte fon. iff ., Boston, N. Y. oe Chi. Pitman, Isaac Pitman & Sone, few York Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
Hind: fy jew Tore P P., Potter & Putnam, New Y woe god oa ton 
Har re Harper & Bros., New P, T. B., Practical Text-Book Co. 7 oO. wW.P.H , Western Publishing House, Chicago 
H. P. Smith Pub. To. et York. Prang, *Prang Educational Co., Bos., N. Y., & Chi. | W. & Rw’ Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ae . 3 ey W. R. Jenkins, New York 
Algebras. | Wells’, : L, S. | Moore’s Drawing, Gion | Dana’s Plants A. B.C. | Steele’s—Px pular, A.B.C 
Ltwood's Standard, Morse Sromplonts te L.8 Ven Dyke's — L. @. | Wood's (3 “ — ne 
ere theme A-B.© Normal Course (2), S. 4. | Hamlin’s Arch. L. G. seems Calendar, a 
— Nites AS. p, Dunton’s ¢ Ginn | Green J.B. UL. 
Thomson’s, ig M. av, Thurston’s Commercial Gion Astronomy, Newell’ (4), ag Wurtz’s | Elements. ? 
Venable’s (2) Uv. p, Prince’s ” ‘ Atlas Botany Tablet, C. 8. A William’s (2), Ginn 
Wells’ (4), Ls, Wentworth’s (4), « | Howe's, 8B. | Spaid ing's Benton’s, D.C. H 
YeCurdy’s, i) Wentworth & [1111 (2), ys Peck’s Dana’s Wild Flowers, seribner Remsen’s Organic, ae 
jc a fl J.B. L, Speer’s Prim. Arith. (2) «| Bowen's, A. B.C. | Gedde’s, Shepard’s Inorganic, 
Wentwarth’s ’7), ‘Ging Sull’s (2), Sheldon | Steele a Britton & Brown’s “ Hopkins’—Physics, L. G. 
Hull's . nu New American (5), ws Gillet & Rolfe A Willis’ A. S. B. | Newth’s (2) 
erooke’ Sheldon Brooks? (7), C.8. | Todd’s * | Pilisbury’s 8. B. | Jago’s 
aslare nx ‘& p, Hall’s (2), 8.F eocprees S Phillips, J a L. Brown’ s “Plant Baby’ »>* | Cooke’s (), pleton 
Bowsers(@), - Dc.H. Belfleld’s (2) «| Ball’s Starland, inv | Curtt G: | Roscoe & Schorlemmer 4 
Freeland, Le ET sath og D. Cc. oi Young's \@). Genes Teachers’ Bot Aid, W. P. - House — coe. Tablet, 
‘alsh’s (3), : sons, ve 
brainy & ‘eee 7 Sheldon White's &} me Ball’s Elements L G. Piret lassoee ‘i _—_ _ ss shelton 
She ; 
— cape ST EE] | Beokhowing. | a aeme wie |e ee 
rt oe Seeerel alate teem. og | say Ginn | HecCoua's tists on "$B | Andreweaten. of Const A,B: 
vans t3) Werner Harper's Adv., Harper | 7 apon's | _ —T bole seal Music one ss Morgans’ Pa t Cictnenshit i 
: Brooks’ New Mental, U. 8. | Baton’s x e’s Music, Small & V 

ketnhard W. & R, | sheldon’s (2) Sheldon | yelectio, | : re —-O Peterman’s ‘Civil Gov. « 

“ Ie % “ ‘ “ 

Arithmetics. Ree Pesokiin, (2) ‘a Cerner Werner | Whitings Music’ (2) D.C.H. a” te 

.iW (8) w Lantman's “ Duntonian Writing, 2 ae “4 ea 
hopenr’ 8, A. B.C. erner’s, ( erner ; Young’s 
ate Complete Bookk'pg, W.& R. | Merrill’s Vert. Pen. MM. | 5 Cree y nin M. 

* = (otroductive se Whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8. B 5 young American 
onbb 's Mental, A. B.O©. | Art. eavy’s a H.| Burt’s Prim. Chart Ginn | Hinsdale’sAm.Gov. Werner 
ric a oY Abbott, 8. B.| shaw’s Practice Book, |“ || Ed. Mus. Cnarts (4) «| Mowry’s (2) 8.B 
uarpe "8 ), | brown, Scribuer | Gilbert 8. F. | Shorthand, Pitman Mu irtin’s Hints on Civics, “ 
gt rhe a Sabin’ ‘8 (2), od D'Anvers, ad Duff’s Harper New Script Reading Chart P.P. U.S, Civil Gov., . 

a on Ms - on Progressive, P.T. B.| Vertical Script Reading Chart “ Hoe ay Conati* D C. H. 

5 's “ 

W hite’s (3), * Day’s Nature in Ornament “ bs fg nv'e Books (8), a. Excelisor Map Ohart Series, oe 2 Political Economy, 

New Practical, P.T B. : * Ornamental Designs “ . Chemi iske’ 

Thomson’s (4) M.M. Jackson’s Decorative Bot emistry. Chapin sPol. Econ. Sheldon 
Venable’s (8), U.P. Knight's Beautiful “ spines Le Appleton’s (5), S. B: | Cromer’s Outlines, Morse 
McHenry & Davidson’s, Werner Ward’ 3 Ornament “ Apgar’s Plant Analysis, A.B.C. | Bennett’s Inorganic (2), _S.B: | Dawes’ Civics, Ginn 
Werner Mental, ! ucodyear’s ‘2 2 Apesss Trees of N. U.S., Cooley’s (3), A. B.C. | Macy’s Our Government ™ 
Raub’s (2), * ' Huotington’ 8 Manual e Clark’s Keiser’ 's Laboratory Work, “ * Ist LessonsinCivilGov “ 








ee ee SVHVKE VVVVBT wie 


t Order Now! 





Don’t wait until your text-books Get beyond Repair! 


Protect the INSIDE as well as the OUTSIDE of the book. 


By using the 


Holden Book Covers, Self Binders, 
and Transparent Paper. 


Your School Board is not 


SAVING A CENT 


by Refysing to authorize the Adoption of the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


» ee tt i te te te te ee 


By ordering now we will be able to deliver our Articles by the Fall opening of Schools. 
Economy and cleanliness demand this System. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


P. 0. BOX 643. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Rrook's C Ivics, 
Henderson's Soc, Ele, 
Davenport's El, Koon., 


Composi aa & Rhetoric, 


Rutler’s Sch, A. B.C, 
Waddy’s Soimp. 3 he * 
Brookileld’s A.8. B 


Scribner 
‘ss 


Macm. 


Hill's (2), Harper 
Phillip's pa 

Hill's ” 

Hill's Byin. of Rhet., Harper 
Kellogg's (2), M, M. 
Cairn’s ) Ginn 
Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn 


Tompkins’ Discourse 
Cairns’ Forms of Discourse, “ 
Newcomer's Comp., “ 


Rates’ Writing Eng. Ht, M. 
Wendell’ Comp. Scribper 
Frink’s Rhet. - 

Welsh's Eng. Comp’n, 8B 


Raymond & Wheeler 8. B. 
Mead "sComp. & Rhet. L. 8 
Pearson's Comp. D.C 


Baldwin's 42 a, 

Longmans’ Comp., ” 
Dictionaries, 

Anthon's 2), Harper 


Autenrieth's Greek, 
—— 8 Latin, ee 
Liddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), 
smith'’s Eng. Latin, 


Thayer's Greek Eng., “ 
Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek, = 
Harper's Classical, a 
Every body’s Dict. P.T B. 
Browne&Hald «man’s, U.P. 
Clarendon, Revised, ed 
Worcester's (5; - 2. 
Heath's Ger.-Enc.. bC.H 
. French-Eng., = 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. A.S B. 


Constanseau ¥r-Eng., L @. 
Smith's Classical Appleton 
Spiers & Surenne'’s Fr-Eng, “ 
Adler's Ger.-Eng., bad 


a “faeces H.H. 
ARC 
Webster's, G. & Cc, Meortiam 


Webster's School, (15) A. B. ¢ 
Eclectic (8) a4 


Tauchnits’s (4) Scribuer 
Stormouth's wee 
White's Lat Ginn 


Lewis’ Eoglish Writing, Macm. 


Drawing. 
Natural Drawing Series, P. P. 
Normal Course (9), S. B, 
Complete (iv), Prang 
Prim ary “ 
Shorter = wea 
White's New Course (6), “ 
Hist. Orn. Charts, (10) » 
Color Manuals 2} - 
Art for Eye—Ross-Turner * 
Anthony's Tech. (2), D. OC. H. 
Thompson's (5), a! 
Chapman's (2), A. 8. B. 





National, 
Cross’s Color Study, 

* Free-hand Drawing “ me 

“ Light & Shade 

= Mechanical Drawing" 
Tracy's Harper 

Kconomics, 

Laugblin's Pol. Econ, (2) 4 B, .% 
Andrews’ (2), 
Rullock’s 
Deseriptive Eco, 
(ide's 


Ginn 


w.a &R 
‘ol. Econ.,, D. C. H. 


English Classics, 


Eclectic (42), BC 
Burke's Conciliation, n HS. 
RKolfe'’s (7), arper 
Rolfe’s Shake apeere,, 

Rolfe's Select Eng. (6), od 
Swinton's , 
Student's Serles (36), L.S, 
Baldwin's (4) 8. B.. 
Bradley's, A. & B. 
— y ‘Sertes, al 

s “ 
Boyd's (7), A. . B 


Eng. Classics (22), a. 
P’k’t S’r’s Eog.-Am Class. Me m. 
Maynard’s (184) M, 
Kolfe’s Poetry, (11) H. M. 
Riverside Lit. Series, (189) “ 
Modern Classics, (34) wd 
Masterpieces of British L It ee 


Lodge’ 8 Ballads & ie Tes x“ 


Seregue’ 8 (9) 8. B 
Sliver Series (1), we) 
Eng. Classics (40) D.C. -¥ 
Standard Lit. Series, U. 

* Eng. Classics, Gian 


Hudson’s Shakespeare, a 
Athenaeum Press Seria “* 


Etymology & Orthog- 
raphy. 

Kennedy’ 8(), 
Swinton’s, 
Skeat’s 
Kellogg & Reed's, 
Reed’s Word Lessons - 
Punton’s (3), Ss. B. 
Kluge & Lutz’s D.C. H. & Co. 


A. B.C, 


Harper 
M. M. 


French, 
Dre. a 9 (2), A. B.C 
bu a 
Syms" ‘s ‘3) si 
Worman’s (3), we 
Keetel’s (3), MM 
De Rougemont’s M.M. 


Maynard’s French Texts, “ 


Prac. Freach Gram., Pitman 
Tourists’ Vade Mecum, wd 
Ginn’s French (21), Ginn 


fat. Mod. Lang. Ser. 
Magill's Gram 
Magill's Mod. Fr. Writ a), * 


EKdgren’s Gram. (2), D. ©. H 
Grandgent’s “ 
Grandgent’s Les. (3), “ 





Super’s Reader D.O.H 
Ruasell’s M. Auth (21), La 
Longmans’ Gram, a 
Comp. =) 
Bercy (11) WwW. RK. J 


Bernard i 
pone © ( 
Fontaine ( b, ns 
w ‘hitney’ 's La Langue Fran, “ 
Le Francis Pratique. vd 
e Lectures Faciles (2) ‘ 
Bernard's Le Fran. idiom, “ 
Duc Jroquet’s Ele. Fr.Gram, “* 
College Prep, “ a 
Hugo's Les Miserables = 
Kroeh’s French Course Macm 


Racine’s Andromache D.C. Hi. 
Geometry & Trigonom- 
etry. 


Davies’ Geom, & Trig. (3), A.B “i 
Hornbcook's Geom, A.B, 
White's Geom., = 
Murray’s Integ. Cale. “ 
Kaymond’ pt ht eal ” 


Crockett’s Tri 
We lls’ -. fo 1.8 
“ 


Nichol’s on ed 
Chauvenet’s Geom.,, J.B. L 
Chauvenet's Trig. - 
Hill's Geom. (8), Ginn 
o 


Wentworth’s Geom. (1), 
Wentworth's Geom.& Trig. “ 
Wentworth’'s Trig. (5), A 
Brooks’ soem, ( 


rig., 
Bowser'’sP. as, Geom., 


flopkins’ Geom, 

Hunt's a 
Kradbury’s Geom. (1) T. R, 
Pettee’s Plane Geom., 8. B. 


Welsh’s Trig. 
Buckingham’s mae ulus bas 
ig J 


Crawley’s Tr ~ BL. 
Olney’s Sheldon 
Hull’s ad 
Venable’s = 
Loomis Geom, & Trig. Harper 
P hillips & Fisher, ” 
Nichol’s Elem. L. G. 
Kstill’s Plane, 2 
Casey's Analytical - 
Geographies. 
A ppleton’s (2), A. B.C, 
Barnes’, (1) ” 
Eclectic (2) wd 
Harper’ 8 a) 
lLong’s, _ 
Natural (2) ? 
Carpenter *s Geog. Re ader(2) ' ‘a 
Swinton’s (1) 
Maury’s (8), vU. P. 
Tilden’s ny L. 8, 


Frye’s (2), Ginn 
Butler's aye Sheldon 
Warren’s (5), = 


Mitchell’s (4), o 


Longmans’, L. G@ 
Tarbell’s (8) Werver 
New Century Maps Morse 


Yaguy’s Geo. Study W.P.House 





nductive Geography, P,P. 
Redway's Geography of New 
York State, ” 


German, 


Dreyspring’s (4), 
Eclectic (6), 
Keller’s, 
Worman’ a(4), a 
German Texts (23) og 
Germania Texts ‘") - 
Maynard’s Texts) 8), 


Prac. Ger. Gram. 


Pitmau 
Touplets’s Vade Mecum a 


Gems of Literature, Morse 
Loesberg’s = 
Schmlis's German, I-.BL. 
Ginn’s German (12), Glup 
Bernhardt’s Ger. Comp. 7 
Modern Lang Series Ginn 
Alger’s Peter commen” Ginn 
Harris Cc. H. 


Joynes- . Gram. “ 

Joyoes Reader, sé 
Hewett’s Ger, Reader 
Liebmann’s German Primer 


Macm, 


VRerestord-W ebb (10) L.G 
David's Easy Stories 5! 
Longmans’ Comp. L. G, 
ram. “ 
Schmitz’ Ele. (1) Sheldon 
Martin’s (4 Werner 
Sawyer’s (2), S. B. 
Beiley's W.R. J. 
Cuttings’ Ger Gram. 2 
Kase’s Kleine Anfange 
Rippe’s Irates Buch is 
Muller's Ger. Clas.() Seribner 
Italian, 


Comba, Lingua [tallana W.R,J 
Kdgren, A Brief lial. Gram. ‘ 


Greek. 


Coy’s Beginner's, A. 
Kitchel’s Cato’s apology 
Pierson’s Prose Comp. 
Gleason’s Xen, Cyropeedia 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., " 
Aiarkness’ ist Book, A. B. ¢ 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Wallace’s Xen. “ 
Johnson’s 8 books of illad, 
Keep’s Greek Lessous a 


Clark’s Xenophon, b. McK, 
Clark's Homer, = 
Cornell’s Series, Ginp 
Flage’s ‘ ( ns 
Fowler (Thucydides) esi 
Goodwin Grammar, sl 
Jebb, Homer, ai 
Liddell Scott, Lexicon es) 
Greek Classics (7), nd 


W utte’s Ist book 

‘4 Beginners’ Book id 
School Classics ‘ 
College Series of Gr. Aut hors * 
Minckwitz's teal 
Harry’s Hip rdesa 2 
Atherion’s Caesar’s Civil Giun 





White’s Gram, Texts L.a@ 
Arnold’s Prose Comp, ee 
Kitchle’s lst. atepe, “ 
rm wick’s Ist. Gr. Writer “ 
na Classicorum (6) 
Wooo ruff’s Gr. Prose Comp, “ 
Yon«e’s Lexicon, Harper 


U.S. History, 


Barnes’, ny A. BLU. 
poetic (2), bs 
euqleston’s i. we 
nton’s (2), ~ 
Wh hite’s, = 
MoMaster’s, bs 
Anderson’ 8 (5) M.M, 
Ellis’ Werner 
MacCoun’s 8. B, 
Mowry’s te, 
Labberton’s ” 
Morris J.B, 
Montgomery s (1) Ginn 
Sheldon’s (3 D.C. 
v homas’ a 
Fiske’s, H. M, 
Dodyge’s Civil War ‘ 
Barnes’ pepater, A. 8. B 
ns ope yt L.G 


Epoch of ‘Am. Hist. (3) aed 
b 


—— 8, Scribner 
Gord a 
Am. ist. Series (5), 
Andrew’s, ee 
Hansell’s and Jones(2) U.P, 
Burton's, Jerner 
Johnston’s, Ha 
Scudder’s () Sheldon, 
Wilson’s, Macm 
Smith’s Manual of U. 8, 
History, P.P. 
English Histories, 
Lancaster’s, A. B.C, 
Thalheimer’s, - 
Green’s, Harper 
Anderson's, M. M. 
Montgomery’s, Ginn 
Gardiner’s, L.G 


Higginson & Channing's, “ 
Longmans’ Summary, “ 


Montague’s Const‘al, “ 
Creighton’ ‘8 Kpoc hs, “ 
Stone’ 8,, T.B. 
Hallam’s, Harper 
Hames’, “ 
Smith’s, “ 
Kummer’s Epitome, A. 8. 
Oxford Manuals (6), a 
Brief His.«fGr. Pitman 


General History. 


Barnes’ Hist, of W'ld, 4.8. B. 

Adame’ Outlines, Macm, 

Swinton’s Outlines, A.B.C 

Fisher’s, 

Labberton’s Ps 8. B. 

Andrews’, 

Myer Ginn 
M.M 


Anderson’ 8, 
Continued on page 128. 
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—THE— 


Densmore Typewriter 


Doing a Land Office Business ! 


Four years ago the U.S. Land Office purchased 40 Densmores. This same 
Department has just (June 29) given an order for 60 Densmores. 


significant inference from these facts we can safely leave to the public. 


BALL-BEARING, EASIEST, QUICKEST, HANDIEST, MOST DURABLE. 


Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 3!6 Broadway, New York. 


The 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school sup 
reat convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. On another page is given a directory of the leading text-books, carefully classified. 
n writing for circulars, catulogs, or other information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JouRNAL every time you write. 


0404068680800 0860686600060 6 6868000808 6800084008 


School Book Publishers. 
American Book Co, 

N. Y., Cin.. Chica 0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or, 
Appleton & Co,, D., N. Y. & Chi. 
oaher & ne we Co,, New York 

Barnes Co., A. — 
Harper & ‘a is 
Hinds & Noble, sie 
Jenkins, W. K. id 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Macmillan & Co., N. ¥. & Ch. 
Maynard, Merril} & C ., New York 
Meisterschafc Pub. Co, — Boston 
fhe Morse Co., bi 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
scribner’s Sons, Chas., 
Butler, Sheldon & Co. 
N. Y., Phila., Chicago 
University Publishin CO. 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleuus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 

Boston, N. Y., Chicago 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co, > 
Prang Edu. Wo., N. Y.. & Chi 
Sibley & Ducker. Boston, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos.. N. Y., Chi 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Bos: on 
Flanagan, A Chicago 
Western Pub House, - 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y , Bostcn, Phila. 
ie rincott Co., J. is. Philadelphia 
ay, David, 
ne Co., ee 
Williams & megers 
N. Y. & Chicago 


Practical Text- Book € On, 
Cleveland, 0. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass, 
Ainsworth, F. F.& Co. Chicavo 
A. 8. Barnes Co. New York 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago 
C. H. Nichols & Co. 

Springfield -~s 
Oxford University Press. N. 
Scott, Foresman & Co, Chic mt 
H. P,/Smith Pab. Co. New York 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 

American Sch. Furniture Co., 

en 3 
N 


“+ 


vy 


“ 


Olcott, J. M. ok 
Holly silicate Slate Co., bie 
N. Y. Book Slate Co., ss 





Charts. 
Hammett Co.,, J. L., Boston 
Silver, Burdett & Co. ws 
Americar School Farniture Co. 
Chicago 
Potter & Pu nam, New York. 
Western Pub, House, Cuicago 
franklin Publishing Co.. N, Y.C. 
Kellogg & Co., E, L., NY Chicago 
Tuck & Sons, R., New York 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Penn. Pub. Co., Phila, Pa 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Tusic Publishers. 
Vitson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, «New York 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass 


School Furniture. 
AmericanSchool F ur,Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 
J. M, Sauder Phita., Pa. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 

F »pleton, D. & Co., New York City 
e Century Co., 

iioaincett o., J. B. Phila. 

Merriam, G, &O, « Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chica go 


Flags, Iedals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. 1., Boston 
Am, School he LO Co., Chi 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Narragansett Machine Cu., 

Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Hamwmett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N. ¥. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Maw. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N.Y 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 








AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


lies and equipment. This will be a 


PPOCHY 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. | Nat. Blank Book Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston Holyoke, Mass. 
Knott, App. Co., L.E., _ Boston | Acme Stationery & sie ng 


Ziegler A. A. 

Eimer & Amend, New York 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 

Mass. Mutual Life 

Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 

Maps, Globes, etc, 

Hammett Co,,J 1. Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub. House, 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, HK, &., Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Eagle Pencil Co., New York, 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, - 
Esterbrook Pen Co., by 
Favor, Rubl & CO. : 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N J 
KE, Faber, New York. 
Carter Ink Co,, Boston, 
Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co,, J. L.. Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
A.B Dick Co., Chicago. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackbvards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., 7 


Peckham, Little & Co., sa 
Schermerhorn Co.. J. W., ki 
Andrews Sch, Fur, Co. N. ¥ 
H. N. Booz N.Y 


[tinerals. 
Howell, E. E, Washington, D.C. 
Photos for Schools. 
E, M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 
He man Taylor ArtCo.,, 1 a & 
J.C. Witter Co. = 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Hammett Co.,, J. L., Boston 
Olcott, J. M. 1 eS 





School Bells. 
Meneely & Co ‘West Troy,N Y 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Co-operative, Boston. 
Eastern - - 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicayzo 
Coyriere, Mrs, N. Y. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicage 
Toronto, Los Ang 7 


Kellogg's Teacher>’ Bureau “ 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Schermerhorn Co.,, J. W., ie A 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. = 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N. 
Interstate Agency Chicago 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deasmore Typewriter Co, ba 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Blickensderfer Co, 

Stamford, Conn. & N. Y. 


School Telephones 
Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 

Emerson School of Oratory. Boston 
Ethical Culture Schools, 1. ie # 
Teachers College. rie 
Eastern I 1. State Normal, 

Charleston, Il. 
N, E. Conservatory of Music, 

Boston 

School of Pedagogy New York 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co,. Bratt'eboro, Vt. 


Hotels 
Grand Union New York 
St, Denis o ~ 
Continental Phila. 





Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical Writing 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 
used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 





FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING :—No. 1, Medium Point; No. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 5, Medium Fine Point; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 7, Fine Point; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING;—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 
410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We also manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 
Before placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your advantage. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, ° * 


NEW YORK. 


ye Se Oe a 


ae 
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Elots’ Universal, H. M. 
Pp. of Mod. Hist., (18) Seribnes 
>dam's Cly. Dur. Mid, 
Thatcher's Medieval Eur. “ 
Sohwill’s Mod, Eur. = 
Sheldon's D.C. A. 


Roman History. 


Barnes’ _ History, A.B.C 
Creighton’ 25 
Myers’ Gine 
Leighton v M. M. 
ont Literature, —— ’ 
Gibbo arte 
Bur. .. 

Liddell’s, = 
Merrivale’s, sed 
Smith's, a 
Sheldon's D.C. H. 
How & ~~ 8, L. i 


Shuckburgh'sBeginner’ 's Macm. 


Grecian History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, a. B.C 
Fy ffe's, « 

yers’, Gin» 
Oman’s, L. G. 
Botaford’s Macm. 
yoven\ 8 Literature, Scribner 
Curt! “ws > - 
Cox’ Harpe 
Smith’ a, “ed 
Sheldon's D Cc. A. 

Ancient History. 

Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 
Thalhetmer’ 's Manual ~ 
ave al . 

nd M.M 
Mekal * veatin Lit., Seribner 
Epochs of (10) > 


German History. 


Lewis’, Harper 
Hosmer—I Literature, Seribner 
—— 's Lit. His. of France, “ 

Fay’s, A. 8. B 


French History. 


Barnes’ A. B.C 
Montgomery's Gion 
Anderson's, M, M. 
Markham's, Harper 
Jervis’ 

Creighton’ s La 
Adams, Macm., 
Kindergarten, 

The Little Artis’, M.B 


Paradise of Chiidbood, 
In The Child’s World, 
Eiem Color : 
Color in Kindergarten @ 
Class Books of Color . 
Practical Color Work, 
Froebel, 
Son for Little Children, * 
Myths & Mother Plays 
Paper & Scissors 
ae Papers 
strumental sketches = 
kind. Blackboa: a 
giey Modeling 
ood work 
Knife Work 


Language Lessons & Gram. 


vom. -Greenwood (2), 8. B. 

Lockwood's Les. in Eng. Ginr 

Hyde’ sLes.inEng.(6), D. C.H 
e 


iklejobn’s Graiw., 








Carpenter's Macm. 
Davenport's Emerson ¥ 
Buebler’s Exercises Harper 
Koife's Studies of Eng. a 
Saimon’s Grammar, L. G 
Baskervil & Sewell’s, A. B.C 
Clark’ 8 (2) o 
arper 88, 7” 
Harvey’s (2) ie 
Holbrook’s Grammar, = 
Long’s (3), 
Lyte's “ 
axwell’s “i ‘ 
Metoalf’s xi 
“ 
Swinton's (2) “a 
Keed's, M. M. 
Reed & Sotiess* 's (8), oe 
Raub’s (2), Werner 
De Gar as Q) “ 
Norma! Course ($) 8. 
Terbell’s Lang. (2), Ginn 
Whitney & Lock wood's 6 
Cobbett’s Gram.. A.8. B 
aes if) Lang, Sheldon 
Patterso 2) 
Buehler’ . Ex. in English, moa 
Welsh's 
a st Lessons In Eng. * 
sent Gram ‘ 
Steek’s Gram & Anal « 
Plain English P. T.8 
Guide to Eng Comp. Pitman 
Essentials of Eng. Gram. P.P. 


mame vessons in 


Atwood's Lange 


uage Tables, “ 
Analysis ard ™ 


arsing, 


Latin. 
Arrowsmith & Knapp's 
Viri Rome 
we Whicher’s 
First Latin Reading “ 
Coy's Latin a S 
"s Inscription = 
arper & Miller’s ‘Aeneid y 
r& Tollman’s Gal. War, 


rt *sCornelius Nepos, * 
Lord's de Amicitia, ns 
— Prose ’ 
Rookwood’s Cicero’s Cato, * 





Hark ness’ Grammar A. B.C, 

“ , Cesar 

- Cicero 

ter Easy Method “ 

™ Sallust’s Catiline’ 
Johnson's Tacitus, A. 8. B. 
Johnson's Perstus, A. 8. B. 
Blatr’sPronunc’n, A. 5S. B. 
Gildersleeve's Series U.P. 


Bain’s First Book 
Hart & Osborn (Vir.), D. McKay 
Helleg’s (Ovid) 


Clark’s Texts (4) ned 
Beeber’s Livy, 3 
Clark’s Fesece, we 

“ vy, “ 
Allen & Greenough, Gram, Ginn 

vatin 2, 

Collar’s (5), 4 
College Series Latin 7 
Greenough's “ = 
Latin School Classica $ 


McCabe's a > am Nae Shelton 
titchie-Prose Com i 
Lane's Grammar, meses 
Gudeman’s Lit. of Empire “ 


Latin and Greek Classics. 


Bryant's Trans. ined H.M. 
yasey 
Cranch’s “ Seven . 
Palmer’s ‘“* Odyssey “ 
Law. 
Commercial L aw, W. & KR. 
Buyiness aed 
Weed’s Law, D.C. A. 
Commercial “ P.T B 
Logio, 
Schuyler’s, A.B. 0 
Jevon's 
Davies’-Inductive, a ya 
Atwood’s Ele, B.L 
ill’s, Fd 
McCosh's, Scribuer 
, “ 


Minto’s, 

Hibben’s Inductive 
Hyslop's Ele. of Logic 
pa 8 (2), 8. B.. 


A. 5S. B. 
Beliantyne’ ’s Inductive Ginn 


English Literature. 


Rrooks 8's, - B.C. 
Gray's Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson's History of 

Rolfo’s Shake the Boy <9 
Stephen's Pope 2 
Johnson's Cr tciam, 
ee Par. 


Sheldon 

Underwood’ sAm. Authors,L. .&S. 
British “ 

Renton Outlines, Scribner 


Clark’s Eng. Prose Writers ‘ 
Cratk’s Compendious Hist. * 


of Eng, Lit. 
Sawtelle’s Mythology, Ss. B. 
Maertz's Eng. Lit. 8. B 
Pattee’ ‘8 Hist. of Am. Lit. 


Reading Courses 
Tappan’s Am. Authors, 
Vedder's Amer, Writers. , 
Mooney’'s Studie# in Lit. 
Mooney’s Handboo 
Meikle. jobn’s D. C. H. 
Simond’s ae Fiction 

t. 


Painter’ «Am L. 8. 
ng. Lit. “ 
Parson's Eng. Versification ° 
Buckingham’s ‘9th Cent. 
oetry, Pa 4 
Br wne's Drama . 8. B. 
Westiake's Sch. Lit. Cc. 8, 
Longmans’ L. G,. 
Arnold's - 
Higginson’s Am. Authors “ 
Bates’ Talks on Lit. H. M. 
Adams’ Dict. of Am. Auth. ‘ 
Botta’s Universal Lit. a 
Richardson's Amer Lit. “ 
British Anthologies, H. M, 
Higher Mathematics. 
Church’s Desc. Geom. A. - Cc, 


Osaborne’s Calculus L. S. 
Miller’s Plane & Sph. Trig.“ 
Salmon’s Con. Seos.. ” 
Williamson 8 Integ. Cal,, = 
Williamson’s Dif. Galcu., ned 
Barker’s Graph. Caiculus, “ 


Music. 
Natural Course ( A. B. Cc. 


Brewster&Thomas'sSongs, A, B. Cc 
Song Wave, 


Wavelet, o 
Betz’ Gems of Song = 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 
Greene’s (3), Werner 
Cecilian § ystem (5), 8. B. 
—-. ——— 4), pas 

a pplementary @., sa 
Deem's stone Cha 
Levermore’s. “in n 
Educat’l Music Course (6) “ 
Lewis’, (2), = 
Mason & e’s, = 
Whiting’ a Gourse\6), D.C.H 
Whiting’s Read od 


Whiting s Chorus’ Book, “ 


Riverside Song Book. -M. 
Hunt's History of, Scribner 
—— 8, 8. B. 
Grig: “ 
Jona. ew. pete, “s 

's Sch. M D.C. H. 


Bray’ 8 Motion ' Songs, & 


Bertenihan’s Course, L. G. 
Manual Training. 
Compton’ 8 ist Less. ‘. . S 


Larsson’s Carving. 
re were i Drawings. 
store Mode: 
Hofman’ Sioy System “ 
Salomon 8.B 





Woodward's, D. C, H- 
Whittaker’s Tools D. 0. H. 
Llewitt's, L. G. 
Woodward's, Scribner 
Mythology. 


Guerber’s Greece & Rome, A, B. Cc. 
= siddle Ages, 

“  Norvhern Lands, “ 
Skinner’s Folk Lore = 
Scull’s, Werner 

Ging 
i Mc K. 


Dwight’ B, 
Aiken’ 8 Mind & Mem. Tr. [Ad 


Gayley’ ‘8 Classic Myths 
perrey, . Manual, >. 


urray, Seribner 

Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 
Burnett's Zoology A. B,C. 
Hooker’s Nat. F int, xg 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. me 
Steele's + », Zoo, = 
Tenney’s Nat. Hist. = 
Orton’s Zool uy Harper 
Green’s J.BOV. 
Colton’s “* 0G. AH. 
Geompton’ '8 Zoo., A spleton 

k’s Micros’y, bio 


wae & Tower's puseaien” 
of Cats Se ribner 

Grant's Common Birds, 

Mill’s Realm of Nature, sed 

Thompson's Animal Life, « 

Woodhead’s Bacteria - 


Psychology and Men. Phil; 


Halleck’s Phy.& A a Cul. snc 
Putnam’s Ele, Vk $.4 


RKoark’s Phy. - Wineatton, "e 

Browne's (4) Harper 

Davis’ , 

Dewey's Ee. 

Browne's As mone and 
Knewledge, 

Browne’s Metaphysics ne 

Sully’ 8 Psychology (2), Sppleton 


Harris’ Psy. Founds. of *du. 
Taylor’s my! of the Child,’ ik 


liaven *s Men. | Phil., She dou 
Hill's “ 

Davis’ 8. hk. 
Poland’s, ee 
Steele’s Rudim. Pay., L.8 
Lindner’s Emp. fey. D.C. H 


Sandford’s Exp. Psy 

Krohn’'s Psy. We 
Ladd’s Lotze’s Phil, Outl,, ai ae 
Ladd’s Primer of Psy. Scribecr 

“Ble. of Physiol. Pay., “ 

* Outlines of Phy. Psy. “ 

* Outilues of Descr.Psy. “ 
Scripture's New Pay. =f 
Morgan’s Psy, for Teachers “ 
Experim’t’ 1 Psyoholog RY Macm. 
Scott's Organic Educat’n D.C.H. 


Penmanship. 


Appleton’ 8 Standard(21), A. B.C 
eed National (12), 


Universit ty, 0. ? 
bilaworth ‘8 (12) Werser 
Hill's (12), L. 8. 
Roude —" c.8.8 
Heath's ( (105, D.C. H 
I “ 
Duntonian (12) T. B. 
Merrill's . M. 
Intermedial Copy Books, Gina 
Nor.al, (15) 8S. B. 
First Steps, é and B, ™ 
Cand D, = 
Intermediate, zp! 
Popular (5), C.8. 


Longmans’ (14), L. G. 
Business Handw riting, Pi:man 
Vertical ere 


American (7) BC, 
Newlands & Row's Nat. § Sia 


healt rey FN 

Standard Cc. Ss. 

Curtiss’s & 

Hill's (8), L. 8. 

amet (10), . B 
Hinn’s, Ging 

Roudebush. o.* 

Heath’s ( (6), D.C. i. 

Sheldon’s Vertical Shokan 

- Standard (12) = 

Valile's (8), 

Merrill's M. M. 

Eiisworsh’s, (6) Werner 


Phys, and Hygiene. 


Johonnot & Bouton's A. B.C 
Kellogg’s (2), Be 
Overton's (8), = 
Smith’s (2), 4 
Steele's = 
Tracy’s os 
Walker's A.& B. 
Dun lison’s Ae Werner 
Baldwin’s, - 
Brand’s, L. 8. 
Raswriler’s, C.8.8 
Hutchinson's M. 
Cutter’s Series (3), - BI 
Phys. & Health (3), Sheldon 
Gage’s Anatomy, -8.B 
Thornton's, LG 
Furneaux’ wd 
—, 's Notes, ss 


Ames Theory of Physics, wiser 
Stowell’ 8 (4) 8S. B. 
Colton 


ns, Dz. C.H. 
Martin’s 8 (3), H. H. 
Donaldson's Brain, Scribner 
McKendrick & Snodgrass 

Phys. of Senses ad 
Vaggy’s Anat. Study, W.P.H, 
General Physiology, Macm, 


Moral Phil. and Ethics, 


Janet’s El. of Morals A.B C 
Peabody's Moral Phil., “ 
Haven’s, Sheldon 
Poland’s, 8. B, 
Robinson’s, ” 








Steele's Rudim, Ethics, L.8. 
Hyslop’s Ethics of Fume Ginn 
Sterrett’s Ethics of He; el, * 
ceeths Ethios of Hobbes, “ 
Abbott's Kant’s Theory o 


Ethics, L. G. 
Muirhead’s Eth aa ed 


Seth's Study of Eth. Prin 
Phonography. 
llefMey’s (Pitman) 4 B.C, 
Munson’s, Harper 
re) ‘Xomplete Instructor, Pitman 
Spanish, 
Dictionary, “= 
Corres pondence. pe 
Osgoodbig’s Phonetic, W. & R 
frecson horthaud, P. T.B. 
Light Line Eames, A.S.B 
dwin’s, (3) Werner 
Readers, 
Arnold-Gilbert (8) 8 B 
Todd & Powell's ™ 
Appleton’ ‘ (6), A. B.C 


Barnes’ (5 (5), 
Baldwin's (5), ™ 
March’s Anglo Saxon Harpere 
Holmes’ (5), U.P. 
Lippincott’ 8, zd 
Davis’ (4), o 


New Normal (5), Werne 
Werner Primer ee 

Cleveland’s (3), L. 8. 
Ward’s Rat. Meth, (6) Ss. B 
Normal Course (8), “e 

Patriotic (6), 2. 6.1, 
Phonetic Reader, Morse 


Stickney’s (8), Ginn 
ores (5), . 
The Finch Primer, ” 
Hazen’s (5), Sheldon 
Butler’s (6), - 
Monroe's (6), nx 
Riverside Keader H. M 
New Franklin, (8) Sheldon 
‘Adv. (4) “ek 
Pollard’s, . P. House 
Cc seveland’ 's Beg'’nr’s (8), L. 8. 
“Ship” Literary, a G. 
Phonetic Readers, Pitman 
Riley’s Phonic P. rimer, PP 


Supplementary Reading. 
Rickoff’s A.B C. 
Eclectic (19), we 
McGuffey’s (6), we 
Morgan's ” 
Standard (7), 66 
Swinton’s (4), ” 
Crosby's yd 
Holbrook’s te 
Carpenter's (2), . 
Klein’s Step Ladder, A. 8. B. 
Guerber’s Leg'ds of ‘Rhine, 28 
Aunals of Switzerland, “sf 
Harper’s Sch. Classics,’ Harper 
Thompson's Fable Morse 
Golden Rod Books, U.P. 
Standard Literature ba 
Drake’s (8), Serithner 
poi mph! sed 
Scribner Series »~ 
Parker & Marvel’s (12), L. 8 


Young Folk’s Lib. (9), 3s. B. 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books (6), 
. C,H 


Kupfer's Stories of Long = “” 
Riverside Lit. Series H.M 
Riverside School Library, = 


Morris’ Hist. Tales, (II) J.B.L. 
Columbian Sel., a 
sovejoy’s 8 BR, 
Foulke 4 va 
Brown's sé 


Bacon’s Hist. Pilgrimages “ 
Dunton & Shute's Land of 
Song (3) 
Lakeside Series W. P. House 
Biographical Booklets, Werner 
Classics for Children (51) Gipu 
Fairy Tales R’ders;(10), L. G. 
Garrison’s Parables 
Kirk’s Oliver Twist, 
Ober’s Crusoe’s Isla: 
Austin's Uncle Sam's Secrets,“ 
Holden's a Astronomers,“ 
Harris’ Story of Rob Ri 
Williams’ Choice Lit. (5) (5) Sheldon 
The Sight Reader, 
Sheldon’s Supp. Reading, "” 
Cole’s Choice Readings, ” 
Lakeside Series, Ain 
Wake Robin Biographies, P. P. 
Stories of Starland, 


Ap leton 
i P 


Readers, Nat. Hist, Sci. 


Cooper's A B.C. 
Herrick’s * 
Hooker's Da 
Johonnot’s (6), “2 
Monteith’s 8 
soexwsot 8 g). 8 
cGuffey’s (3) ad 
Nocdbaey’ 8 = 
Treat’s = 
Bass’ Plant Life DC iu 
Bass’ Animal “ = 
Wright's ae (4), “ 
Andrews’ Sto Ginn 
Morley’s Seed abies - 


Stickney’ 8 Earth & Sky, we 
Pets & Companions “ 
Strong’ ‘ane ~ 


Weed’s He mkmy of Insect Life,“ 
Baskett’s Story of the Birds 


ton 
Baskett’s Story of the rie 
Vincent’s Plant Wor 


Animal 

Bayliss in Brook & linens “ 
Beard’s Curious Homes 
Hardy’s Hill of Shells, =e 
Keyser’s News from the Birds," 
Troeger’s ae geen GY R'd’ ra(3)“ 
Holden’s Earth 

“ Sun and his Fashy, aw 
Harrington’s Abeut Weat! fer“ 


Weed’s Insect World 
Now Script Primer, P. P. 
New Phonic Primer, xd 


Vertical Script Primer, - 





Readers, Historical, 


Gall Hamilton's A.B, 
sonounae’s (6), B 0 
Sheperd’s A.B. © 
Skinner’s ws 
Eggleston’s, (2) « 
Guerber’s, (4) “ 
Morris’ (4 J.BOL. 
Burton’s Hist. Read, Morse 
Green’s English, Harper 
Dutton’ ‘a Pioneers. Morse 
The Colonies 
Blaisdell’s Stor. Kng. Hist., Ginn 
Fresese’s Historic Houses, “ 


Fib-Irving’s Washington “ 
New His. d'g Bk’s o( L. G. 
“ Ship” Li it. o (. “ 
Esngjneos’s Am. Explor’s “ 
tt’s Retr’t of Ten Thous.,“ 


ws Trojan War 


Readers, Geographical, 


Around the World (2) 
Geographical Reader 
Johonnot’s Reader, 
Jarpenter’s (2) sd 
Andrew’s, (3) Ginn 
Frye’ 8 Brooks & Br’k Basing“ 
Child and Nature, bed 
Hall’ ‘8 Our w orld Reader, | “ 


Shaler’s Story of Oar ont: ait, ee 
Dunton’s World 8. B. 


Mors@ 
A. B.C. 
+ 


Rules of Order. 





Atosworth's Vestpocket, Ains. 
Spelling. 
ee 8 (2). A. B. 0, 
Patter 7 
Rice’s @) ne 
Hansell’s U.P. 
Buckwalter’ 8 (2), Wernen 
Gilbert's L.‘8, 
Normal (3) 8. B, 
Morse Spe ler, Morse C, 
Seventy Lessons -& kK, 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 

Patterson’ 8, ve 
Hunt & Gourley - 
Hu nt’s Prim. Word Lessons," 
Me incott’s, U.P. 
Bet zol’s. C. 8. 
Practical Spelling, P.T 


. B. 
gn Fog Letter Wr’t’g, “ 
yherd’s Vertl’l Blanks, Ains. 
Pollard's, W.P. House 
Venniman’s I. 
Sever’s P: rogressive Speller,* ee 
Benson's Practical 
Wilson's Spell’g  ilenk, Ww. R. J. 
Classic Speller, P.P. 
Students Standard Speller, “ 


Science. 
Bert’s pe Seepe, J.B. L. 
Bert’s Prim ™ 
Baile, —P hysical, D.O. 8. “* 


Boyer’s Biology 
Chutes’ Physical Laboratory" 
Snaler’s weclosy 
Geikie—Geol ogy ng 
Smith’s Easy — Morse 
Thornton’s Phy . 
Woodhiull’s Obj. Titewes re 
Bidgood’s Blok gy, ad 
Cumming’s Heat, 
Wright’s Heat, bi 
Henderson 8 Klee. & Mag’,n* 
Elem. Physics, “ 
Joyce's Elec. Engineering, bad 
K ntage’ a Light, 
T cant. Chem. Anal. 
uir’s Qual. Anal.” 
Glazebrook’s Physics, 2 
Ho!mes’ Steam Engine 
Urwin’s Machine Design ay 
Rhead’s now 
Rippers 38 
Joubert’s Electricity, - 
Goodeve" 8 Prin. of Mech’s, “* 
Ele. of Mechantes, “ 
Low & Bevis Machine De- 
sign and Drawing, - 
Newth’s Chem'l Lect. Exp. A 
Slingo & Brooker’s Elect. | 
Engineerl ne 
Guyot’s Earth & Man, iedtieae 
Robert’s Earth’s History, “ 
Storer’s Agriculture ; md 
Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor. i = 
The Contemp. Sci. Series, “ 
Appleton’s ch. Physics ~ B.C 
phy“ 


Ganot’s Natural Philosop' 
Steele's jeolony Physica 
Dana’s Geo a 
LeCo 





Waldo’s Meteorology, > 
Appleton’s Physi cs, oy 
Cooley’s 24 
Harrington’s “ <4 
Steele’s “ “ 
Holden’s Zoology, mid 
Needham’s ‘“ rd 
Burnett’s “ ns? 
Mead’s _urees 8.B 
Gage’s (4) Gino 
Blaisdell’s (4) Ginn 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 8. B. 
Robinson’s Moral ‘*\ rid 
Thompson's roe Appleton 


Gillespie § Surveyin, 
Tylor’s Anthro ropoles 

Deschanel’s Nat. Phil, "appleton 
Gifford’s Ele. Bien T. B. 
Dodge's Ele. B: Harper 
vernets & Gute o’Phys., 





Nature’s By-w Morse 
rhe Student’s Pyall Harper 
Temperance Physiology. 
Authorized Series (8), A.B.C 
Eclectic (3), 66 
Pathfinder (8), - 
Long’s 
Raswriler’s, 0.8.8 FH. 

Typewriting 

Manual Pitman 


«of Remington, 





- w@ 
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AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools, and Supplies 


FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
18 & 17 Eliot St., - - - Boston, lass, 














NEW YORK. 





E. FABER. 


CHICAGO. 





LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 


Rubber Erasers, 


Rulers, etc., etc. 





Manufactured Specially for Schools. 


- Three Timely Books 


—FOR— 


Supplementary Reading. 


Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. 


By O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Treasury Department; Author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Secrets” Appl. tons’ Home-Reading 
Books. Illustrated. 12mo. . Cloth, 75 cts. net. 
The story, which purports to be the experience 

of two young men who served with the armies in 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, gives 

largely in conversational form the facts regard- 

ing modern military meth in a way which 
cannot fail to interest both young and old 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 


A Story of National Affairs for the Youth of the 
Nation By Oscan Poeirs Austin. Price, 75 
cents net. : é ; 

The Purpose of this volume is to furnish to the 

youth of the land some facts about the affairs of 

he nation, and to awaken in the mind of the 
reader an interest in kindred subjects. 


Our Navy in Time of War. 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS Apuitony Home- 
eading Books. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
cents net. _ : ; 
No more stirring chapter in our country’s his- 
tory could be selected than is contained in the 
story of the navy from 1861 to 1898. ‘The chapters 
on Bravery, Queer Boats and Torpedoes are 
particularly noteworthy and, it is believed, 

unique. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York Boston. Chicago. 




















FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 

_ microscupe 





It 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
jorceps, etc. 


Microscopes, al} prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.. ( 
NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 











REAL STONEBIACKBOARDS. 
CHURCH C SCH@VHOUSE FURNITURE, 


IFTH AVE. NEW YORK. | 


70 + 


— 





eh 
SS 


SSS 


Vy; 








INTERLINEAR. 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


Ontalogue Free David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











or it. We 


TO SUPPLY TEACHERS rocket cur ofiness® Our catalog. is free. Write for it. We 


.an give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
6! East Orn Srreer, New Yor«. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 2) | 






Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
@ Made only by A. B, DICK COFMPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 




























e SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Ciry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
hers, supervisors, princi- 


teac 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 


colleges. Open tu both sexes. 
College Fellowshine end scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 
NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS 


Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
arten Course, including POUEY History of 
ducation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 


primary teachers. Kindergarten pre tory 
class. For particulars address J. f Retour, 
Superintendent. Miss CaRoLinE T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 

















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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“Every Well Man 
Hath His Ill Day.” 


A docter’s examination 
might show that kidneys, 
liver and stomach are normal, 
but the doctor cannot analyze 
the blood upon which these 


organs depend. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood. It cures you 
when ‘‘a bit off’’ or when seriously 
afflicted. It never disappoints. 

i) spepela-* My husband had dyspep- 
sia = eotd’s Sarsaparilla cured him. 
Our little boy was nervous and the baby 
had ulcerous seres. It cured both.” Mrs. 
Emma Besr, Pertage, Pa. 

Indigestion—‘ I could not eat for some 
months on account of distress and indiges- 
tion. HMeod’s Sarsaparilla cured me so that 
Ican eat and sleep well.” Mrs. G. A. Gunrz, 
Taylor and Walnut Sts., Wilmington, Del. 








Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the nonrritating and 
enly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


AUUREEHCRRGRERERRGRGDCRERECUGE RERUCURORREEED® 


BEECHAM 'S 
en 


opular fam- 
ily medicine wherever the English language 
is spoken, and they now stand without a 
rival for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind, Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Ful'ness after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 
Costiveness and Sallow Complexion. These 
afflictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused condition of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females to complete 
health, They prompily remove any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


| ANGUAGES sx sae 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten® Week 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys 














tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 


membership MASTERED $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. ' 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


SumMMER STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 





HAVE FURNISHED 25.006 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
ELY & 





PUREST. BEST 
NE 


WIGENU 
ST-TROY. N. ¥.leeii-MevAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF-. 
UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELLS st" 


copper and tin only. ‘erms, etc., 
M@cSHANE BELL FOUNDRY “altimora,Ma 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid. 

E L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York 











Literary Notes. 


“Richard Carvel,” a novel by Winston 
Churchill, has received most flattering at- 
tention from the reading public. The book 
has now reached its seventhedition. This 
means that the publication has sold at the 
rate of about 1,ooocopiesaday. Itis from 
the Macmillan press. 


August /cClure’s contains contributions 
from some new writers, as well as short 
stories from Seumas MacManus, W. A. 
Fraser, and Ray Stannard Baker. As 
usual this is the mid-summer fiction num- 
ber. The cover was designed by Will H. 
Low, and there are numerous fine illus- 
trations. 


L. B. Grandy, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Microscopy, Southern Med- 
ical college, Atlanta, Ga., says :—‘ Anti- 
kamnia has given me the most happy results 
in the headaches and other disagreeable 
head symptoms that have accompanied the 
late catarrhal troubles prevailing in this sec- 
tion. In my practice it is now the remedy 
for the headache and neuralgia, some cases 
yielding to it which had heretofore resisted 
everything else except morphine, I usually 
begin with ten-grain dose, and then give 
five grains every fifteen minutes until relief 
is obtained. A refreshing sleep is often 
reproduced. There seem to be no disa- 
greeable after-effects.” 


Shipments of Bells Abroad. 

Recent shipments of great bells from the 
McShane Bell Foundry at Baltimore, illus- 
trate the widespread demand that exists for 
these famous musical toned bells thruout 
the world. Shipments have been made 
not only to all parts of our own land but to 
Columbo, Isle of Ceylon; David, South 
America, and Shanghai, China. 


‘¢ What They Say” 

Is the title of an exceedingly well printed 
and finely illustrated booklet, which has 
just been issued and distributed by the 
Chicago and North-Western R’y, describ- 
ing their electric lighted zoth century 
train, “‘ The North-Western Limited.” It 
is unique in design and composition and 
affords entertaining reading. 

A copy will be sent to any address b 
H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 
city. 


Spanish-American War Panorama and 
Greater America 


is one of the war books which is likely to 
be in continuous demand. It is a pano- 
ramic record of the triumph of Yarkee 
Doodle. The eagle flaps his wings on 
every page, and “Old Glory” waves 
around and above every scene. Prominent 
Officers connected with the war are here 
= yed, as well as many of the ‘‘men 
behind the guns.” Military life is pictured 
to the eye, from recruiting to guard mount 
and skirmish line.. Nor is the ludicrous 
omitted. The company cook receives the 
attention due to his importance; the mess 
is shown; cavalry scenes are given; the 
hospital arrangements are depicted; the 


heroines of the Red Cross service are dis- 


played ; street scenes in Havana, Santiago, 
and elsewhere are unrolled; the new citi 
zens, or subjects (which are they?) of Uncle 
Sam appear and disappear as the leaves 
are turned. 

In a word, the gazer visits the new local- 
ities and sees the tumultuous new life, 
without the risk or expense of a sea voy- 


age. 

The Album is 5x8 inches, weighs 12 
ounces, printed on finest coated paper. 

Mailed to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, for 12 cents to 
cover postage and packing. Copy may be 
seen at any ticket office of the Big Four 
Route. 

Order at once, as the edition is limited. 

Address WARREN J. LyNcu, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, ‘“ Big Four 
Route,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mark envelope ‘“ War Album.” 











This entire building, 

and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature, 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, | 
| FRANK W. HALE, General Manazcer, Boston, Man | 














BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SANITARIUM 


on “* THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A Modern Health Resort of Magnificent 
Location—Cool Summer Nights— 
Golf, — and Tennis 

nds. 





Recommended and patronized by this Journau 


WM. ERWIN, A.M., M.D., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





Reston Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 


This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Coursesof study equalin length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
be offered and a competent faculty is already e» - 
ployed. The usual opportunities for observation 
and practice will be provided under the charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained - 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 








Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals r 
49 Rocks «with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each col'ec- 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text book 
ef 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. R&LIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Eowin E. Howatt. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When writing mention THz SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~- Proprietors. 














mip nam 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to & 


& The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


x Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, ; 
5 
5 


EB: 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $!.00 per day and Upwards. 
BEG ININ INN GVRGRS KOKORL: 
READERS will eonfer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whea com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 
DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York, 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present: position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
and other school appliances. 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 


6:1 East oth St., New York. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


Several male Teachers within 
100 miles of New York, not lo- 
cated for next year, who would 
like to travel in introducing a 
special line of publications, are 
invited to write us at once. 
Previous experience in agency 
work desirable but not neces- 
sary. Address 


BOOK DEPT , E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York. 











G. A. R. Encampment, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


On account of the Thirty-third Annual 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, to be held at Philadelphia on 
September 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets from points on its line te Phil- 
adelphia, at rate ef single fare for the 
round trip, except that the fare from New 
York and Baltimore will be $3; from 
Newark, N. J., $2.85; from Elizabeth, 
N. J., $2.75, and proportionate rates from 
intermediate points. 

Tickets will be ‘sold on September 2, 3, 
4, and 5, good to return until September 12, 
inclusive; but by depositing ticket with 
joint agent at Philadelphia on September 
5, 6, 7, 8, er 9, and the payment of fifty 
cents, return limit may be extended to 
September 30, inclusive. 

SIDE TRIPS. 


Tickets for side trips to Washington, 
Old Point Comfort, Gettysburg, Antietam, 
and Virginia battlefields will also be sold 
at greatly reduced rates. 


Perfect Sy-tem Cleaners. 


Keep clean inside as well as outside and you'll 
be nearer godliness. Cascarets Candy Cathartic 
cleanse and purify your body inside. All drug- 
gists, 10c. 25c. 50c. 


There is for the true patriot but one God, 


one country and one Pond’s Kxtract to soothe his 
pains. 


Why they are Called ‘‘ Ship” Readers. 


To those who are not familiar with the 
history of publishers and publishing it may 
be of interest to know the meaning of the 
word “Ship” in connection with the title 
of several of Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co.’s publications. It was the custom of 
the publishers years ago, as it is now toa 
certain extent, to distinguish their places 
of business by a particular sign. The 
“Ship” and “Black Swan” were those 
adopted by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. in 1726, and has since been the trade 
mark of this long established house. This 
explanation will be of interest to many 
teachers who have asked the meaning of 
the word as applied to their “ Ship ” Liter- 
ary Readers. 


Whet Tommy Said. 


Uncle John—Well, what do you mean to be 
when you get to be a man? . 

Little Tommy pramptly —A doctor, like pa. 

Uncle John quizzically —Indeed; and which 
do you intend to be, an allopath or a homeopath? 

Little Tommy—I don’t know what them awful 
big words mean, Uncle John; but that don’t make 
no difference, ’cause I ain’t goin’ to be either of 
’em. I’m just goin’ to be a family doctor an’ give 
all my pati‘nts Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ’cause my 
pa says that if he is a doctor, he’s ’bliged to ovn 
up that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best family 
medicine he ever saw in his life. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOwW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMS, ALLAys ald 
Pain, CurRES WiNnD CoLtic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. - 





Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head aimost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets."’ 

CHAS. STEDEFORD, 

Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 









CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 0c. 


-. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 317 


NO-TO-BAG fini. to URE Hobacdo Hable” 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Natire 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, nicely 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos. 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Bee-Hive. 


Other numbers are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York 











“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on’ Dont take 
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=Try acake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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A very respectable number of teachers of American .and 
British Literature are familiar already with Painter’s books. 
That is good, but we shall not feel that our full duty has been 
performed until we shall have afforded every teacher in the 
United States an opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
If you are interested in the teaching of American and British 
Literature, and know Painter’s books only through hearsay,— 
write us a line and get full information direct. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Supplementary Readers. Pollard’s Pollard’s Pollard’s 
LAKESIDE Advanced _|Intermediate | Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, Speller. Reader. Reader. 


Book I. 


Mailing Price, 65c. | Mailung Price, 85c. 
FABLES AND RHYSIES aiteng e ‘ailung Price 


| Mailing Price, 30c. 


Classics which willcultivate the ear | A Speller Superior Portraits, 
and stimula e imagination. that Teac*es X 
: : Illustrations and Reproductions. 
Large Type, Superb lllustrations. 
- ‘Maung Price, Cloth, 30c. Spe ling 


Ft 
Book II. Th ty Spell 4 
FOLK-STORY AND VERSE | _,2¢ only Speller| Intended as an introduction to 
Famous stories which will delight — cg fe the works of some of the great 
the heart and awaken the fancy. | CIPLES of Syllab-|@Uthors. Contain many of the 
Fully and Beautifully Illustrated ication, Pronunci- |cChoicest selections in literature for 
Mailing Price, Clotn, 40c. | ation and Accent. |school reading, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


FIRST BOOK NOW READY. 











For Inrrovucrion, 25 Ors. 


PRICE: ) For Excnanae, 16 Crs. 


e 
Graded Literature Readers. 

A series of school readers published under the editorial supervision of Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., Dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, and Dr. Ida 
C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The nathes of the editors are a guarantee that from both a pedagogical and literary point of 
view the new readers will command the most cordial approval of the educational public. 


The mechanical appearance of the books is in keeping with the excellence of their contents, 
and will leave nothing to be desired with respect to paper, printing, binding, and illustrations, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
29, 31, and 33 East 19th Street, = = = NEW YORK. 








NewElementary Drawing Books. 


Endorsed by all the leading 


h 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. 


ame 


THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND. LANGUAGE, 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, . $12 50 

For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 

Part One. Price, 

For Tiird Year Grades— 

Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two, 


$1g.00 


Price, $15.00 

The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Nioth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AT HALF PRICE 


aE have a limited number of some excellent 

Recitation and Dialog Books which we are 
able to offer to our customers at one-half regular 
prices. They will not last long at these prices 
and Fp had better not delay if you want them. 
Send money with order. If all are gone we will 





return it or you can mention a second choice. 
Special 
Fenno’s Favorite Dialogs, 10 Nos., each, § .15 
Fenno’s Favorite Recitations,10 Nos, ‘“* 15 
Rusk’s Model Selections, 6 Nos., . ae 
Optic’s Charades and Pan:omime:, . 
Harper’s School Speakers, . 
Hawthorne's Tragic Reciter ae | | 
Elocutionists’ Annual, a 
Baker’s Reading Club Recitations, ‘“ .08 


Peck’s Original Dialogs and Recite- 
tions, * 

Gilmore’s 118 Choice Pieces for Sunday 

fehool, ea 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street New York. 





supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, with manuals for t 
Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 5 Ware: s. Peay 
How to Enjoy Pictures, 5 ™.s. Busey. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $:.00. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


S° STON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





stipe eee aan 
* Catalogue Free, 
Our Best Friends 


Ask for it. 
are the long-time users of Smith Premiers, The 
more hard work turned out, the more apparent 
is Smith Premier durability. Repair bills re- 
duced to the minimum. Smith Premier capacity 
for good work all the time is unequaled...c.ssoore 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U, S, A. 


PREPSPPSPSPPPEPEDD 
SAA AAEAAEARERE ES 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 | 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 971,711,997 79 





. New York, New York, 27 East 44th Street. 


THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 


German, French. 
Language, Grammar, Literature, Phonetics, 
Methods of Teaching. We use ‘A New Mod 
ero Language series ’ po vols., new). Just pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Oo., New York. Couns# 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2. 





READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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